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TWO CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 


WO amendments to the Constitution have 
| been suggested by the President, which 

are equally likely to obtain the approval 
of many of his friends. Yet the one is as evilin 
principle as the other would be beneficial in 
practice. It is proper that the veto power 
should be so extended as to authorize the Ex- 
ecutive to approve of so much of any measure 
passing the two Houses as his judgment may 
dictate, without approving the whole, the dis- 
approved portion, or portions, to be subjected 
to the same rules as now, to wit, to be reterred 
back to the House in which the measure or 
measures originated, and if passed by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, then to become a 
law without the approval of the President. 
This amendment would not interfere with any 
fundamental right of Congress, which would 
still remain the ultimate judge of all measures, 
but it would enable the President to separate 
the bad from the good. Congress frequently 
passes excellent Bills which contain pernicious 
sections, such as the Act of 1866 making 
appropriations for bounties for soldiers, which 
also included the back-pay grab of that year. 
Another case in point is that of the salary- 
grab of the last Congress. which was put into 
the General Appropriation Bill at the very 
close of the session. Had the President then 
possessed the power he now desires shall be 
granted him, he might have refused to permit 
the increase of his own salary, or the disgaace- 
ful raid of Congress upon the Treasury, with- 
out stopping the wheels of the Government. 
As it was, he was obliged to veto all or none, 
and the disagreeable result of his choice was 
the scourging which Congress, like Sancho 
Panza, has had to inflict upon itself, and the 
public declaration of Mr. Dawes, the financial 
leader of the House, that the salary and the 
perquisites of the Presidency have been made 
so great that it is proclaimed to the country 
“that the highest office in its gift is a position 
for the attainment of wealth.’”’ Nothing, we 
think, can be lost by permitting the President 
to divide a complicated Bill, and much may be 
gained. 

But a far different principle is involved in the 
proposition that, “ when an extra session of Con- 
gress is convened by Executive proclamation, 
legislation during the continuance of such extra 
session shall be confined to such subjects as 
the Executive may bring before it from time 
to time in writing.”’ This looks plausible, and 
we do not question the motives of General 
(yrant in offering it. It is likely that he 
thought it would prevent prolonged sessions, 
and enable him to secure immediate action in 
emergencies. Besides, it would be very plea- 
sant, doubtless, for the President to have the 
power of summoning Congress at any time 
to legislate upon any favorite scheme. with 
the knowledge that it could not avoid the 
question. The Sante Domingo protectorate or 
annexation plan might thus be submitted, or 
Postmaster- General Creswell’s favorite idea 
ot converting the Postal Department into a 
great banking-house, having himself for the 
chief; or that of having the Government to 
take charge of the telegraph lines, and thus 
to obtain a complete knowledge of the open, 
unsealed messages of the people. But the 
President has not thought of the anti- 
republican principle which this amendment 
would embody in the Constitution. 

Congress is the sole law-making branch of 
the Government. The supreme authority of 
Congress itself is not restricted by the veto- 
power of the Executive, but merely the autho- 
rity of a bare majority of Congress is limited. 
The scope and nature of its legislation re- 
mains unlimited within the barriers of the 
Constitution. The amendment which General 
Grant recommends would interfere with this 
prerogative, by authorizing the President to 
dictate or exclude subjects of legislation at 
his pleasure. It does not matter, as he sug- 
gests, that “one session in each year is pro- 
vided for by the Constitution in which there 
are no restrictions as to the subjects of legis 
lation by Congress.” We object to any re- 
striction at any time, for Congress is as much 
the direct representative of the people at an 
extra session as at a regular session; and at 
all times the people should be free to act 
through their representatives as they please. 
The President proposes to take away this 
right from the people. His proposition im- 
plies a doubt of the wisdom of Congress, and 
of a possible danger in calli g it together by 
proclamation. But when the President thus 


sonvenes the National Legislature, and sends 
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|to it his special message. his responsibility 
ends, and the free discussion of the people 
begins. Whenever it comes to pass that Con 
gress cannot be trusted to legislate freely, but 
must wear the Executive handcuffs, we shall 
think that the republican experiment has 
tailed. 


r there a conspiracy against New York on 
the part of other mercantile communities 
on this continent? At the first glance it would 
seem so. Boston is scheming with Chicago to 
stop the flood of Western produce as it rolls 
towards the sea, to divert it to her own wharves 
Chicago, for her part, cares little where the 
golden tide reaches the seaboard, provided it 
pays toll in passing through her own portals. 
Philadelphia, the headquarters of the most 
powerful railroad combination on the centi- 
nent, is making desperate efforts to open a 
pathway for the produce of the West which | 
shall be through her warehouses to Europe. 
Charleston and Savannah, too much stricken 
by the terrible prostration of the war to be | 
able to do much of themselves, are on their 
knees before the National Government, begging | 
for aid to take the stream of commerce in the | 


Mississippi Valley and bring it, nolens volens, | 
to those belated marts, and to make them what 
their founders planned they should be, before 
New York was more than a trading-station— 
the great cities of the New World. New Or- 
leans, with a similar intent, is agreeing with 
St. Louis, and has even the aid of Chicago in 
the undertaking, to persuade the National Gov- 
ernment to build a ship-canal around its 
treacherous and perpetually renewed delta, in 
order to take the foreign trade of the whole 
region west of the Alleghanies through that 
channel, Outside of our own borders Canada 
is struggling to open up ship-canals fast enough 
and far enough to induce shipments through 
the St. Lawrence. On the other side of the 
continent, San Francisco is turning its face still 
westward, and, with all California to back it, 
building up the nucleus of a trade with the 
East Indies that it hopes may dwarf the 
vaunted commerce of the Eastern seaboard. 

In all these undertakings it is surprising to 
see the unanimity and the energy with which 
the citizens of the various aspiring places 
work with each other towards a common end. 
The committees, special and permanent, the 
Boards of Trade, the groups of politicians, the 
editors, the Governors and Congressmen, en- 
gaged in the task of diverting the trade which 
New York now thrives upon. are marvelous 
in number. They manufacture public opinion ; 
they get up conventions ; they form delega- 
tions to “sister cities,” or to the capitals 
of States or that of the nation; they flood the 
newspaper offices with documents ; they daze 
editors and everybody supposed to have the 
ear or the eye of the public with figures; and 
they are the perpetual, unending, unflagging 
bore of the American traveler. ‘They are. as 
every one confesses, very tedious; but they 
are unquestionably efficient. Their * damnable 
iteration ” tells on the public mind : and New 
Yorkers, in the careless pride of their splendid 
momentum, may as well understand that the 
sceptre is not as secure in their grasp as once 
it was. 

They certainly do not yet realize this fact. 


| 
| 


THE PROVINCES vs. NEW YORK. yAst week two hundred thousand people 


| and though fogs are among the certainties of 


| safeguards that have hitherto been provided 


| 





They go about their still vast business with 
the air of monarchs to whom supremacy is at 
once natural and accustomed, and who will 
not contest it but with those of their own 
rank. They-seem to think that nothing can | 
turn the Pactolian stream from the doors of 
their warehouses. Yet supremacy is a rela 
tive thing, and relatively New York is failing. 
She is not keeping pace with the vast com- 
merce she has hitherto possessed, and still in- 
vites. She is not to the Boston of to-day, with 
its wharves, its railroad docks, and its Hoosac 
Tunnel, what she was to the Boston of ante- 
war times. She is not to Philadelphia, with 
its Colonel Tom Scott, and all Tom Scott im- 
plies, what she was to Philadelphia ten years | 
ago. She cannot take the trade Chicago, with 
royal impartiality, is dealing out to the sea- 
ports that will take the most of it and treat | 
it best. She will not build the elevators she 
needs; she will not keep her railways near | 
her wharves ; she will not improve her docks, 
except at a snail's pace; she will not even | 
keep her harbor clear. She tolerates pave- 
ments that are an incalculable tax on trans- | 
portation; she tolerates docks that are a/| 
perpetual invitation to thieves ; she looks with | 
complaisance on Custom House practices that 
are so disgraceful and so costly that they 
ought to make the whole city indignant, and 
yet which an indignant half of the city could 
quick!y put a stop to. And, generally, New 
York is indifferent in the midst of sharp and 
powerful competitors besetting her on every 
side, seeking the joints of her armor with 
hungry weapons, and laying long mines to 
draw off her strength, or to break down her 
defenses. 

Why is this’? It is because New York is so | 
great that her people cannot see mucl: beyond 
her. It is because the city is so busy that 
men's struggles are with their fellow towns- 
men, not with those of rival cities. if our 
people had the esprif du corps of Chicagoans 
or Cincinnatians, they should command the 
continent as securely as Venice ever controlled 
the Mediterranean. We might be a com- 
mercial republic with the power of an oli- | 
garchy. We are, instead, a vast crowd of 
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busy dealers, elbowing each other, and appar- | low to float a boat drawing more than four 


ently unconscious of the outside communities | 
that are daily growing in size and strength 


about us. 


THE FERRYBOATS AND THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


were subjected to danger and delay by 
the unprecedentedly thick fog which obstructed 
navigation on the East and North Rivers. ‘The 
ferryboats, crowded with passengers, were 
run at uncertain intervals, and it is marvelous 
that no serious accident involving a terrible 
loss of life occurred. The ferry companies 
had no means by which to lessen the danger 
of navigation except the feeble tolling of the 
bells at the ferry-houses, and the confusing 
noise of the steam-whistles of the ferryboats. 
No lights were displayed, for the reason that 
the feeble oil-lamps at the pier-heads could 
not pierce the fog, and it frequently happened 
that the boats lost their way and were unable | 


All this difficulty might have been avoided | 
by the use of the electric light. One such 
light placed on the pier at the foot of Fulton 


| Street would have thrown a broad glare of | 
| 


light completely across the river. Such a} 
light on the upper deck of every ferryboat | 
would have put an end to all danger of colli- | 
sion. And yet, though the power of the 
electric light has long since been demonstrated, 


Winter navigation in New York harbor, no 
ferry company has had the enterprise to use 
it, or, rather, the willingness to incur the slight 
additional expense which its use would involve. 

Congress has just passed a Bill in regard to 
steam-boilers which removes nearly all the 


against boiler explosion. That body would 
have been much more usefully employed had 
it passed a law comnelling ferryboats, as well 
as all sea-going craft, to use electric lights at 
night or in foggy weather. Those who wit- 
nessed the great fog of last week and risked 
their lives on board the ferryboats should 
remember that nearly every ocean ste.mer 
passes through a similar fog while crossing 
the Banks, and that the danger to both 
ferryboat and steamer inevitable from fog 
would be avoided by the adoption of the 
electric light. Were public sentiment once 
aroused in this matter, legislation would 
follow ; and if the public of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City is too busy to care 
for the safety of ocean steamers, the dangers 
of ferry navigation in a dense fog ought to 
interest them sufficiently to lead them to join 
in an effort to compel the ferry companies to 
adopt the only practicable safeguard against 
collision. 








CHECK TO MONTREAL. 


O the ordinary man the canal seems a pri- 
mitive and inefficient means of commercial 
intercourse, in comparison with the railway. 
The sense of power and the evidence of speed 
which are inseparable from the swift railway 
train are wanting in the spectacle of the slow- 
moving canal-boat. And yet canals can never 
be supplanted by railways, and are capable of 
a development in the future which will make 
them of the utmost importance to the An 
can people. The simple fact that a single cans - 
boat possesses nearly the carrying capacity of 
an average freight train gives to the canal an 
advantage which nothing can take away. In 
spite of the number of trunk lines of railway 
connecting this city with the West, the Erie 
Canal is always taxed to its utmost capacity ; 
and to whatever extent it may be enlarged, the 
canal, with its ability to transport enormous 
boat-loads without breakage of bulk, will 
always remain the chief teeder of the com- 
mercial metropolis. 
But there is a question whether the title of 
“ commercial metropolis ”’ is to be retained by 
New York. Not to speak of the schemes now 
before Congress to open new water-routes be- 
tween the West and the Atlantic seaboard, the 
City of Montreal is bidding high for the mono- 


| the Montreal grain-trade. 





poly of the grain trade. The far-sighted men 
of the Dominion are aware that, in the strife | 
for this monopoly. canals. and not railways, 
are the winning weapons. The Canadians care 
nothing for the Hoosac Tunnel, on which 
Boston places such extravagant expectations, 
or tor the four-track railway, by which Com- 
modore Vanderbilt will bind New York City 
more closely than ever to the Lakes. They 





are now engaged in widening their canals, so 
that vessels of 1,000 tons can pass Lake | 
Erie to Montreal. When this work is finished, 
they can afford to disregard the rivalry of 
the Portiand, Boston or New York railways. 
Now, among the schemes which our legisla- | 
tors have devised for the improvement of our 
State canal system is that of the widening of 
Champlain Canal from Whitehall to Fort 
Edward, and the deepening of the Hudson 
River from the latter point to Troy. The 
Canadians propose to supplement this work by | 
the construction ot a ship-canal from Rouse’s | 


‘Point to the St. Lawrence, at a little distance 


above Montreal. This plan has the disadvantage | 
ot being excessively costly. The estimated | 
cost will hardly sutfice to widen the Champlain | 
Canal alone. Double that sum, at least, will | 
be required to deepen the Hudson from Fort | 
Edward to Troy. the river being now too shal- | 


inches of water, and to render Lake Cham 


| plain from Whitehall to Ticonderoga navigable 


for vessels—other than flat-boats—of 1,000 
tons capacity. And when this work is done 
the only result which can be hoped from it is 
that New York will receive the overflow of 
The scheme, if car 
ried out, would not cost less than $16 000,000 
Is it worth while to incur this enormous ex 
pense that New York may pick up the crumbs 
trom the Canadian table? 

The only plan which will enable New York 
to retain her supremacy is the widening of the 
Erie Canal, and the adoption of steam in the 
place of horse-power. The necessity of this 
is conceded by every one who has studied the 
question of canal communication and appre 
ciates its importance. The one thing that 
delays the beginning of the work is its enor 
mous cost. Sooner or later it must be done, 
unless New York is willing to fall behind 
Montreal. It is, however, doubtful whether 
our legislators have the courage to undertake 


ee : : : | the work, and while they delay, the busy Can 
| for hours to find their proper slips. | ; 


adians are hurrying the completion of a canal 
system that will draw away the very life- 
blood of New York. 

No one has yet “suggested an expedient 
which will, in a great measure, answer the 
sume purpose as the widening of the entire 
rie Canal. There is no reason why Buffalo 
should necessarily be the point at which 
Western grain should enter this State. The 
importance of Buffalo in that respect has been 
largely due to the obstacle interposed by 
Niagara Falls, between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. But now that the Welland Canal is 
to admit ships of 1,000 tons, there is no 
reason why the grain-trade should not pass 
through it to Oswego, instead of entering tiie 
Erie Canal at Buffalo. Were the Erie Canal 
to be widened from Troy to Rome, and were 
a new canal to be constructed from that point 
to Oswego, making use of Oneida Lake, and, 
to some extent, of the present Oswego Canal, 
the Erie Canal between Rome and buffalo 
could be left for many years in its present 
condition. By this plan the cost of building 
new locks at Lockport would be avoided ; 
and it is probable that the entire work or 


opening a ship-canal from the Hud: ke 
Ontario could be accomplished at 1} t 
of widening the Erie Canal for vw Ole 


length. 

The necessity of connecting New York with 
the Lakes by a ship-canal is sufficicutly appa- 
rent, in view of the menacing attitude of 
Montreal, without taking into the account such 
Congressional schemes as the Kanawha Canal, 
and other efforts to divert the trade of the 
West to the Southern Atlantic Coast. Those 
schemes are too vast, and are beset with too 
many obstacles, to render New York uneasy 
as to their result in the improbable contin- 
gency of their completion. It is not Richmond 
or Charleston or Beaufort that New York has 
to dread. It is Montreal and its canals that 
threaten the commercial supremacy of the 
Empire City ; and that supremacy is to be 
maintained, not by spending millions on the 
Champlain scheme for increasing the import 
ance of Montreal, but by diverting the com 
merce that will enter Lake Ontario from the 
West into the channel that Nature has already 
partly hewn, from Oswego to the Mohawk 
Valley. 








EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

Ir is no longer considered necessary for a Re. 
publican to assert his loyalty by abusing Senator 
Sumner. 

Tue New York Times shows signs of gradually 
strengthening independence. Is the Administration 
to be without a New York organ? 

WENDELL PHILLIPS wants Grant for a third term, 
because Grant can hold the ship of State straight 
on her course. If her course is directly towards 
the rocks he might rather luff a little. 


THE two leading statesmen of France, MM. 
Guizot and Thiers, are writing histories of their 
times. As M. Thiers says, ‘‘I do not like men who 
repeat themselves,’’ he will probably begin his 
memoirs with Louis Philippe. 


InsTEAD of increasing taxation to meet the public 


| expenditures, cannot Congress cut down public 


expenditures? It appears to us that this country is 
in about the same financial positionin which France 
was just previous to the French Revolution. 


Jvpee Buiack has written a letter to Charles 
Francis Adams, in which the white statue of W. H. 
Seward is ruthlessly pulled down. According to 
Judge Black, Mr. Seward was a cold, calculating 
politician, without those beautiful qualities with 
which he was represented in the rhetorical mold 
given him by Mr. Adams. gy 


Tue Federalists were strong during the Adminis- 
tration of John Adams; but they managed to 
widen a breach in their ranks by nominating two 
candidates for President, and thereby electing 
Jefferson, their opponent. The Democrats in the 
same way permitted the electionof Lincoln. ‘There 
is already much talk about two Republican candi 


| dates for the next Presidency. 


Ir General Grant has the heart of a great man, 
he will not be indifferent to the opportuuity he now 
has to inspire the people —shall we say /is people’ 

-with some hope in these dar! He is not 
80 ignorant a man, and he cannot be so selfi-h, as to 
insist that whatever he may want will be welcomed 
by the people. Will he persist in appointing 
Attorney-General Williams as Chiet-Justice when 
the people really and anxiously desire Curtis or 
Hosr or Evarta’ The ‘hief-.Justice can do Grant 


hours. 











an 


yee” males 


just as the pork market or cunal navigation is- 
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no personal good beyond three years hence, and then 
may be a hateful legacy to the people for a quarter 


of a century. No matter that Williams is, per- | 
chance, a good man. If the people do not want 
him, he should not be forced upon them. He isnot 
better than Curtis or Evarts. Can General Grant 
ree thix point? It is better for him to go into re- 
tiremenut in IX77 with the remembrance of the 
people, than to go into obscurity with Pinchback 


and Tom Murphy. 


We do not like the arrangement of the Cabinet | 
that speculating publicists are giving to Deacon 
Richard Smith, of Cincinnati, the next President of 
the United States. In the goodness of his heart, 
Dick will probably make his 
lows: Secretary of State, Rev. Doctor Newman. 
lreasury, Rev. Doctor Milburn; Navy, Bishop 
; War, Rev Interior, Rev. | 
Doctor Beecher; Postmaster-General, Rev. Mr. | 
E. E. Hale ; Attorney-General, Rey. Doctor Harlan; 
Prayer-meetings will then be held in the White 
House every day. 


Simpson - Doctor Collyer ; 


WENDELL PuiLures, having entered upon his Winter 
lecture season, is creating sensation aud criticism by 
his radical utterances about politics and labor. It 
is not the fashion to agree with Mr. Vhillips, and it | 
He is 80 sug- 
gestive, that, unless one’s mind is fertile, he does not | 
easily make his meaning known. He is aiways about 
twenty ey ahead of his neighbors; but we never | 
eit obliged to abuse him, merely because he is not | 
be h dthe age. 


is not alway’s easy to understand him. 


We must have politic al prop yhets, as | 
well as stupid people, who cannot see ahead of 
their noses. We remember some ten years ago to 
have read in the Jnde;endent an article on Mr. 
Vhillips by Horace Greeley, in which the great | 
journalist, after a fine classifica 
the ¢ lays, 





ition of orators into | 
whose speeches sounded well but did 
not read well, and the Websters, whose declama- | 
tions were as valuable in book-form as if pronounced 
itator of aboli- 
tionism the compliment of saying that he was a 
speaker of words that not only 
that appeared well 


from the rostrum, paid the arch-ag 


n print. Phillips’ 
is like the midnight moan of the sea—soft, 


s sad eloquence 
sweet 
and solemu to the ear, detracting no whit from the 
brilliancy, and clear, blue depth that daylight 
reveals to our eyes. His oration on Toussaint 
L’Ouverture is one of the completest epics in the | 
languace. 


In New York City there is agitation about the 
theatre dead-head system. Irom time 
many,” 4¥spaper-men have rece 
theat ,, this was owing to the generosity, the 
custoi,, che selfishness and the weakness of the 
theatre-owner, who alone is respons sible. If a 
theatre-owner gives away his gouds, i. €., his tickets, 
itishisownact. Let him give or not, as he chooses. 
On the other hand, from time immemorial theatre- 
owners have wanted their performances noticed, 
because notices are, after a fashion, advertisements, 
They always wanted flattering notices. So far ag 
the performance was a public event, it has always 
been a legitimate subject of newspaper enterprise, 


immemorial 
sived tree passes to | 





There are only two evils connected with the system, 
both coming from the managers and actors in 
theatres... They want to be puffed, and they give 
away too many tickets. ‘They give away the 
tickets, not because they love newspaper-men, but 
because they think the gifts will do themselves 
good. They would not be willing to have the 
uewspapers abolish the dramatic department; but 
only to claim one general ticket. One manager 
says two hundred thousand dollars worth of tickets 
are given away in New York ina year. Probably 
the salaries paid to men who write criticisms of 
dramatics in New York will amount to twenty-five 
or thirty thousand dollars; and the value of criti- 
cisms as mere advertisements, at ordinary rates, 
would be worth a half-million dollars. So that the 
iccount is more than balanced in favor of the 
theatres. If the theatres would issue fewer passes, 
and the papers give fewer criticisms, there would 
be no trouble. Only, actors should not demand 
favorable notices, and beat critics for giving un- 
favorable ones, a8 an actor chose to do to a critic 
last Week. And if a manager will be so stupid as 
10 pass an office-boy who mentions the name 
Hlervaid, Tribune, Sun or Leslie's, it is his stupidity, 
and he must not call upon other people to give him 
iore shrewdness than God gave him. 








EMERSON. 
A LITERARY INTERVIEW. 
Concorp — EMERSON’S MANNER—SCIENTIFIC 


AGE— GOETHE — WORDSWORTH—ARNOLD— 
BANCROFT—CARLYLE. 





HE little village of Concord, which is the home | 
of Emerson and the other ‘Transcendentalists, 

is situated in Massachusett-, about an hour’s ride 
from Boston. It is « quiet and truly rural place, 
resembling the suburban parts of London, such as 
Richmond, Eton, Windsor or Twickenham—where 
Gray, Pope aud Cowper so loved to dwell Littie 
it any business is carried on, and most of the neat 
residences are occupied by fariners, retired mer- | 
chants, or persons doing busmess in Boston. It is | 
a drowsy. well-to-do and respectable sort of a vil- 
lage, yet with its local society, its scandals and 
little cliques of people, just like any other country 
community. Fine old elm trees cast their shade 
over the two principal streets, while many of the 
houses are of great antiquity, and ure surrounded 
by curious associations. Few places of its size 
have so many interesting attractions. Many visitors 
journey thither to see the old battle-ground, by the 
side of the sluggish Concord River. Here a small 
granite shaft marks the spot where “ the embattled | 
tarmers stood and fired the shot heard round the 
worid,’’ while apon the village green there is a larger 
iaunument im honor of those who fell in the late 
war. Close by the Revolutionary battle-tield is the 
tavous old house where Hawthorne lived for a time, 
though his permanent home was in another direc- 
ton. Tt is @ quaint, ancient dwelling, approached 
iby an avenue lined with tall elms. Hawthorne's 
stidy-window looked out on the rmver, and many 
memorials of his ue it remain, His later home 
was a einall, sombre house hidden by trees trom 





the roadway, aud built pleanp against a hill, upon | 
vhich this strange, silent man of genius nsed to walk | 


| house.”’ he writes in his essay on 
appointments as fol- | « 


among 


-ounded well, but | * 
| in sympathy with him, 


FRANK 


for hours each day, conversing with the wild crea- 
tions of his fancy. 

A. Bronson Alcott, the father of ‘‘ Little Women,’’ 
lived next door, while hard by was Thoreau's 

me, and that of William A. Channing, the poet. 
Margaret Fuller, George W. Curtis, George 8S. Hil- 
liard, and Judge Hoar, have also lived in Concord ; 
while among the present residents are Frederick 
Hudson, onee managing editor of the New York 
Herald, Frank B. Sandborn, ot the Springfield Pe- 
publican, and Miss Louisa M. Alcott, the authoress, 
who lives with her father, the Orphic Sage. 

All of these famous persons, however, are of in- 
ferior importance to Emerson, who ranks as the 
Plato of this Yankee Athens, and towers head and 
shoulders above all his contemporaries. ‘* My 
‘ Nature,’ 
stands in low land with limited outlook, and on 
the skirts of the village."’ The original building, 
before it was burnt, was a modest, old-fashioned 
farinhouse. It stood close to the road, which torked 


| at this poimt, and was surrounded by trees. Yet, 


within its portal how many earnest seekers after 
truth have entered to commune with its owner! 
Youths and sages, scholars and illiterate men, 
them travelers from every land. I made 
one pause before following in the footsteps of so 
remarkable a throng: but, unabashed, | knocked, 
and entered within, and was soon seated in the 


comfortable, but simply jurnished, family room, and | 


conversing freely with = Kmerson, As I had 
met him once before in New York, I needed no 
further introduction. Mr. Emerson is a good host, 
and none find warmer welcome from him than as- 
piring young men. His manner is neither cold nor 
formal, and, though slightly reserved, it is very win- 
ning. He is kindliness and amiability personified, 
and he at once invites contidence by his sympa- 
thetic attention. He does not dogmatize nor mo- 
nopolize the conversation, like many other famous 
men; but he is an admirable listener, and tempts 
his companion to reveal all that he knows and is; 
with almost ludicrous unconsciousness that mean- 
time he is being anatomized and duly catalogued 
by the imperturbable but acute philosopher. | felt 
alterward as if I had acted like a presumptuous 
idiot in airing my own notions so freely in the pres- 
ence of this all-wise man; but it is in vain to try to 


| resist the mysterious fascination which forces each 


person to contribute to his store. As Alcott says, 
IXmerson absorbs trom every one; and, if you are 
he will soon extract your 
secret.’’ 

No one who has watched Mr. Emerson's face can 
forget its lineaments. Simplicity and shrewdness 
are united in its lines. As some one has said, there 
is ‘‘ an awful distance in the impersonal gray eyes, 
and the man seems at times as if changed to a far- 
off, pure, cold, intellectual iceberg. ‘his feeling 
changes, however, when he begins to speak, for his 
face lightens with sympathy, and he is warm and 
human once more. 

His head is long and massive, very high above 
the ears, with the moral faculties largely devel- 
oped, while it indicates a large and strong brain. 
His physique is shght but wiry, and there is nothing 
puny about him. The firm yet sweet mouth, and 
the clear. steady gaze, show power and courage. 
One would infer that this was a manwho dared to 
say what he thought, and who cared for the oppo- 
sition of neither men nor devils. 

He spoke without restraint, and showed great 
readiness of expression. He was a little restless, 
and while talking he seemed unable to keep per- 
fectly quiet, but rubbed the palms of his hands 
together, or tapped one foot on the floor with a 
nervous sort of movement. But without further 
preliminaries I will jot down some of his utterances. 
He said this is the age of science and encyclopedias, 
but muck of our lately acquired knowledge will be 
dropped in the future. Literary supremacy may be 
transferred the samme as political supremacy. Eng- 
land has held it longest, but it has now left her, and 
become the property of Germany. Yet who knows 
but that it may belong to the United States before 
long. He said one cannot read too much of 
Goethe’s writings; but respecting ‘‘Faust’’ he 
thought it was unfortunate that this masterpiece, 
the representative literary product of the Nine- 
teenth Century, should be merely negative in its 
intent. 

He drew a contrast between “‘ Faust ’’ and Shake- 
oone* plays in this respect, to the advantage of 

he latter; while he remarked that Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s poems were faulty for the same reason as 
** Faust.’ 

He thought Margaret Fuller was a great conver- 
sationalist and a tine letter-writter; but her pub- 
lished works are not remarkable. 

Wordsworth is t/.e great English poet, in spite of 
Peter Bell (Baine?) His Ode on Immortality touches 
the high-water-mark of modern literature. In this 
connection he said that in order to really appreciate 
nature one should be poor and live in the country, 
as did Wordsworth at eighteen—the most suscept- 
ible age—and have no other means ot enjoyment 
except communication with the physical ‘world 
around. 

Walter Savage Landor will always be read by the 

select few. Matthew Arnold is growing too diffu- 
sive. His ‘“‘ sweetness and light’? has 
heavy as lead with too much repetition. 
Arnold’s critical essay very much, but was not 
artial to his poetry. Saint-Beuve is ‘he great 
‘rench writer. He said, ‘*! don’t meddle with 
August Compte,’’ in reply to the question whether 
he was interested in the lositive Philosophy. 

He condemned Swinburne severely as a perfect 
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, said that Carlyle purposely made exaggerated 
statements, merely to astonish his listeners. His 
attitude towards America during our war was tu- 
fortunate, but no more than could be expected. 
hmerson mentioned meeting John Stuart Mill, but 
he thought the latter cold and formal: which is 
strange, as it is said that, m conversation, Mill al- 
ways spoke with admiration of Emerson's writings. 
| asked Mr. Emerson which was the best of the por- 
traits or busts which have been made of him. He 
answered, with a smile, that he felt, as Lincoln re- 
marked of himself, that they each took away all the 
naiural beauty of the original. 

Speaking of foreign authors, he said the ocean 
acts as a sieve for us, and it sifts wel. 

He inquired with much interest who were the 
promising young literary men in New York who 
will, in time, succeed the present leading authors, 
and listened with attention to all I had to tell about 
them. 

Upon leaving, Mr. Emerson courteously accom- 
panied me to the hall, and the last glimpse wiich I 
caught of him showed him standing in the open 
door, holding a lamp to direct my way to the road 

a picture well personifying the atutude he has 
maintained towards his generation. o 








A CHANGE in the editorship of the Express trans- 
fers the services of Mr. McMillan to the editorial 
rooms of the Bulletin. Mr. McMillan is a man of 
decided ability and —eum newspaper experience. 
Nor is it easy to surmise what has made him abandon 
a paper with which he has been connected since he 
first became a Press man. At any rate, his fluent, 
nervous and thoroughly common-sense skill as an 
editor is as much a gain to the Bulletin as it will be 
a loss to the journal with which he has hitherto 
been connected. 





THE OVERTHROW OF THR REPUBLICAN PartTy.— 
The Chicago Republican, the leading Re public an 
organ of the Northwe *st, takes the annexed view of 
the recent elections: * The Republican Party is 
more completely blighted by the October and No- 
vember elections than the opposition was by those 
of last year, and for two reasons: (1) That the Ke- 
pat lican Party is essentially a party of the past, 

aving no bond of union but the =poils of office: 
and (2) that it has now to contend with a financial 
crisis, against which the party in power has never 
yet, in the history of the country, been able to 
stand up.”’ 





BROWNING'S eu AINT ENGLISH.—Mr. Brow ning thus 
introduces his ** Transcript from Euripides,” which 
is both a translation and a criticism: ‘* Jo the 
Countess Cowper—lIf I mention the simple truth: 
that this poem absolutely owes its existence to you 

who not only suggested, but imposed on me as a 
task, what has proved the most delightful of May- 
month amusements—I shall seem honest, indeed, 
but hardly prudent; for how good and beautiful 
had ought such a poem to be. Euripides might 
tear little ; but I also have an interest in the per- 
formance ; and what wonder if | beg you to suffer 
that it make, in another and far easier sense, its 
nearest possible approach to those Greek qualities 
of goodness and beauty, by laying itself gratefully 
at your feet. 


Toe Grain TraDe or AmERiIcA.—The chief fea- 
tures of the grain trade of the country are the 
increased concentration of the exports from 
the four chief Atlantic ports. From 1866 to 
1572 the percentage of increase in the receipts 
of grain at six of the leading Atlantic ports 
stood as follows: Philadelphia, 232; Baltimore, 
150; Montreal, 70; New York, 58; Boston, 50; 
Portland, 44. Taking only the ports named above, 
they aggregated, in 1872, total receipts amounting 
to 33,010,503 bushels, against 90,217,375 at New 
York. Philadelphia ranks next to New York, her 
receipts having reached 24,117,150 bushels. During 
the same period the receipts at Boston were 
18,701,934 bushels. With the opening of the Hoosac 
funnel, the grain trade of Boston will be largely 
increased. 





AMOUNT OF CoIN IN THE Cocntry.—The coin, 
except as to the Pacific Coast States and Territories, 
being as a general thing in the Treasury and banks, 
the present time is a favorable one for estimating 
the amount of gold and silver coin in the country. 
From the most reliable data obtainabie, the gold 
coin is estimated at $135,000,000, and subsidiary 
silver, $5,000,000—total, $140,000,000. The silver 
coin is principally in circulation in California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona and Texas. The 
increase to the stock of coin in this country has 
been at a very fair rate since the first of April last, 
and the indications are that, although there may be 
occasional exportations, it will gradually go on 
until an amount sufficient to enable the country to 
safely resume specie payments is reached. Com- 


| pared with the ee year there was an increase 


become | 
He liked | 


leper and a mere sodomite, which criticisin recalls | 


Carlyle’s scathing description of that poet—as a 
man standing up to his neck in a cess!ool, and add- 
ing to its contents. Morris, the author of * The 
Earthly Paradise,” is just the opposite of Swinburne, 
and will help to neutralize bis bad influence on the 
public. Verhaps Morris may be ranked second to 
Chaucer for limpidity and sweetness of ver-e 
** But, then,’ he added, ** it is bad to be only second 
in anything.’ Alcott he aptly described as a wan 
who reads Plato without surprise. When | men- 
tioned having written to the Orphie S 
the letter reaching him, Mr. Ekimerson siniled, and 
said: ** The Post Office authorities don’t know any- 
thing about such men as he.’ 

Thoreau was a true genius, and so great was his 
mastery of the phenomena of nature, that it would 


age, without | 


need another Linnwus, as well as a poet, to properly | 


edit his writings. 

Matthew Arnold’s apes sciation of Macaulay he 
thought was just, while he praised Bancroft highly, 
rating him foremost among American historians. 
He was an excellent scholar and an exact writer. 
Thoreau, who was deeply read in (anadian history, 
told him that in that department of American his- 
tory Bancrott was beyond criticisin, and had not 
made a misstatement. 


Of Buckle he spoke with admiration, comparing | 





his erudition with Gibbon’s fullness of learning. and | 


cited his chapters on France in particular as a 
splendid contribution to history. Of Herbert 
spencer he apparently did not have a very exalted 
Opinion, styling him a stock writer who treats all 
subjects equaliv well.” 

Carlyle being mcntioned. Eynerson defended him 
from Margaret Fulier’s criticiem in her letters, and 


of $19,892,762.22 gold deposits, $539,498.19 in 
silver deposits and perehanss, and $210,290 in minor 
coinage. 


CuicaGo Business News.—A Chicago correspond- 
ent says: ‘‘A reason why Western jobbers have 
not suffered as have the Eastern dealers is because 
long credits have been almost entirely abandoned. 
‘the success of Chicago merchants is, in a great 
measure, due to location. It is from this point that 
the work of distribution is largely going on. Our 
merchants are masters of the situation; they can 
impose conditions which are perfectly safe, and this 
is the secret of the present ee 
partial or otherwise, of Chicago his credit 
sv-tem is, at best, bad for business, and it has done 
more to embarrass Eastern manufacturers and 
jobbers than all other causes combined. In Chicago, 
there has been a large increase in the boot and 
shoe trade, and large —y are being made to 
points throughout the West and South. All the 
principal factories are reported as working their 
tull complement of men, and they are yet behind 
with their orders. The making ot clothing 1s one of 
the principal wholesale manufacturing trades in 
this city. The capital employed will not fall short 
ot $3,000,000, - upwards of 5,000 persons are fur- 
nished with work in the leading establishments. The 
monthly wages of these people is about $150,000, and 
the products of their labor are valued at $8,000,000. 
During the week ending November 22d, more than 
double the number of hogs came into Chicago than 
came in the corresponding week in 1872. The 
total number of arrivals of hogs in Chicago in 1872 
was 3.485,025; the receipts this year will doubt- 
less reach half a million more, and it is already 
predicted that Chicago will handle nearly if not quite 
as many ‘“‘grunters’’ as st. Louis and Cincinnati 
combined. This is due to the fact that this city is 
alone able to furnish the funds to handle the stock. 


' Here there is a capital of more than 24,000,000 


invested, with the additional advantage that 1t is all 
available. It is the result of a diversion of trade 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincimnati, and other 
cities.’ 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESTIC. 

Stocks declined in price 
Expepirions to Cuba are fitting out. 
r'ne Public Debt is largely increased 
GREAT receipts of cotton at Savannah, Ga 
Snow blockades the railroads in Wisconsin 
Tne Virginius is being brought to New York 
['wenty-Two Ohio towns have Treasury defalcat 
Tuk police of New York closed many gambling s 
CaLirorNnia’s wheat crop is enormous — double 
year’s 

SecRETARY RICHARDSON proposed a tax on tea and 
collee. 

In Kansas is a secret organization for filibustering im 
Mexico 

New York was covered with a dense fog, rendering 
travel dangerous 

THERE were threatening labor demonstrations in Cin 
cinnati last week. 

DEFECTIVE assessments threnten a loss of $19,000,000 
to New York City. 

Tax new Pennsylvania Constitution was adopted by 
150,000 majority. 

Tue corner-stone of the proposed railway bridge over 
the Hudson was laid. 

E. A. Woopwarp, 
turn State’s evidence. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS is pot likely to be con- 
firmed as Chief-Justice. 

Storm signals are to be established on the Atlantic 
coast by the Government. 

THE Grangers of the West have declared in favor of 
forming a political party. 


one of the Tammany thieves, is to 


Wasuincton, D. C., is being filled with handsome re 
sidences by wealthy politicians 

Po.isn exiles will soon erect a monument to Kosci 
usko in Central Park, New York 

James W. Hestep is the Republican candidate for the 
Speakership of the New York Assembly 

TuITY-KIGHT MILLIONS of d are required to pay 
County and City expenses in New York next year 


THe New York Chamber of Commerce declared in 
favor of an improved system for sale ocean navigation 


Tue funeral of Frederick Dent, President Grant's 
father-in-law, took place on December 20th, at St. Louis 

GREAT preparations are being made for the inaugura 
tion of Governor Allen, of Ohio, on the 12th of January 
next. 

Kine Lenauizo, of the Sandwich Islands, has with 
drawn his proposition for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. 

THE famous $40,000 short-horn cow will remain in the 
United States, having been purchased by Colonel Morris, 
of Fordham, N. Y. 

Four thousand persons in northwest Iowa are suffer- 
ing from famine caused by the grasshoppers that de 
stroyed the year’s crops. 


Ex-Governor Newton Bootn was elected United 
States Senator from California for the long term, and 
Judge Hagar for the short one. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GENET, one of the Tammany Ring, was 
convicted of obtaining money under false pretenses. On 
Monday, about 3 o’clock, a. m., while at his Harlem resi 
dence, in custody of Deputy-Sheriff Shields, he escaped. 


FOREIGN. 
A VERY serious famine is impending in India. 
Lonpvon has just hit upon the safe-deposit idea. 
Tas Emperor of Germany bad an attack of apoplexy. 


Repus.ican forces advanced to within 900 yards of 
Cartagena. 

GERMANY subscribed 24,000,000 marks of the Hun- 
garian loan. 

A VERY dull season is predicted for the American 
colony at Paris. 

Reports of the death of the King of Ashantee were 
current in London. 

Dvutcx troops gained possession of all the territory on 
the left side of Acheen River. 

Tus lectures for women at Cambridge, England, are 
largely and increasingly attended 

EvGenik, ex-Empress of the French, visited Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle, December 16th 

Ricgat Hon. WituiaM MonseE t, late Postmaster-Genera! 
of Great Britain, has been raised | the peerage. 


THE great Powers have agreed to recognize the Spapish 
Republic when the Cartagenian insurrection is ended. 


Tae English delegates to the Evangelical Alliance 
made their report at Exeter Hall, London, December 16th 


Hostimitres at the Gold Coast are suspended, the 
Ashantee expedition waiting for reinforcements trom 
England. 

Dr. C. Scnenck and Dr. E. Welti were chosen Presi 
dent and Vice-President respectively of the Swiss Con 
federation. 

A PETITION with 20,000 signatures was presented in 
the French Assembly praying for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

ImMENSE numbers of recruits flocked to the revolu 
tionary army in Santo Domingo, and the capital will 
soon be invested. 

Tae Paris Jardin d’Acclimatation has just received a 
large consignment of rare animals from the Coromandel 
coast, Polynesia, and South America. 


ProressoR Hvuxugy, as Lord Rector of the University 
of Aberdeen, proposes to make the study of German and 
French compulsory, thus replacing Greek. 


A TeRRiFic hurricane swept over Sheffield, Glasgow, 
Halifax, Leeds, Nottingham and Dewsbury. December 
16th, causing a great loss of life and property 


THERE was a street riot at Matamoras. December 21st. 
among the partisans of the rival candidates for Mayor, 
during which the present Mayor was severely wounded 


Tue Spanish salute to our flag at Santiago de Cuba will 
be dispensed with, a decision having been made that the 
Virginius had forfeited her right to curry the American 
flag 

Tue crew of the Sprite, which was preparing to sail 
from Woolwich, England, for the Gold Coast, have 
deserted in a body, and her departure will be delayed 
one day. 

LitrraRY men itn London have established a new 
club called the Temple, the club-hougg being located at 
the Strand end of Arundel Street, on the site of the 
historic **Crown and Anchor.” 


At the War Department Office in Vienna js to be 
opened soon a gallery of portraits of all the An-trion 
Ministers of War since 1556. Of these men some wer: 
French, some Italian, and the others German. 


Carpinat Pecct has been talked of as the successor to 
Pins IX. The Aligemeine Zeitung vigorously urged bis 
claims recently. Thies champiouship would have been 
quite timely but for the fact that the cardiua! has bean 
dead for some time. 
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LOUIS JOHN RUDOLPH AGASSIZ. 
December 14th, at fifteen 


( N Sunday evening, 
Agassiz 


minutes past ten o'clock, Professor 


lied at Cambridge, Mass. ‘The first scientist of 

\merica at that moment left a place not easy to 
> filled, and the whole world will mourn the well 

nigh irreparable loss. 

lolph Agassiz was born on Lake Mo 


ourg, Switz 


Louis John Rn 


at, Canton ot erland, May 2s, 1807. 


LOUIS JONN RUDOLPH AGASSIZ, THE SWISS-AMERICAN SCIENTIST, DIED AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
DECEMBER 14, 1873. 


He came from a clerical stock, his own father | 
So, indeed, were 
Until he was eleven years 
of age he remained at home, learning at his mother’s 
knee those first Jessons which were destined to 
become the foundation of a stately scholastic super- 


having been a Protestant pastor. 
inost of his forefathers. 


structure. 


Leaving home, he went to the gymnasium at 
It was while he was pursuing his studies 
there that his father removed to a picturesque little 
During the sweet 


sienne. 


village at the foot of the Jura. 
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vacation times, the young student wandered amid 
the romantic scenes of his father’s home, and felt | 
the primal throbbings of that love of nature, the 


fire of which only went out with that of his life. He | 
saw the blue sky, the majestic mountain, the flash- | 
ing cascade, the tender flower blooming upon the 
inhospitable hillside, and strove with silent awe to 
fathom the meaning of the mysterious lesson they 
taught. 

Not as the sentimentalist Rousseau did, who w1 


tinued two. He was two years at the Medical 
remained a year. While in that city the dreamy 
cravings of his nature crystallized into solid pur- 
poses. Anatomy, zoology and botany became his 
favorite studies. In 1827. and when in his twenty- 
first year, he entered Munich. While an under- 
Z 
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pages of rhapsody about a landscape, and spiced 
the eloquent strain with slurs upon its Creator. 
Agassiz, although nothing but a youth, appreciated 
the solemnity of his task, and when he devoted him- NBS 
self to alife of research, it was with the purest and | ; IT) oD 
holiest motives. He never wavered from that pur-| (447= 
pose, and all through his life he has been the cham- — 
pion, as it were, of Christianity, the bulwark against 
which the breakers of atheism and infidelity have | 
broken into impotent foam. 
He remained at the gymnasium four years, and 
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IN MEMORIAM—i ROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


School of Zurich. Heidelberg came next, where he | 
| wrote at this time a ‘ Natural History of the Fresh- 








LATE RESIDENCE OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—SKETCHED BY ALBERT BERGHAUS. 


then went to the college at Lausanne, where he con- | graduate he had the honor of being selected by 
| Martius, the Brazilian explorer, to complete Spix’s 


report of the ichthyology of that country. He 


water Fishes of Europe.’’ Recognizing its value, 
Cotta, the publisher, advanced the money necessary 
to complete it. 

When he had taken the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
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eine at Munich, and Doctor of Philosophy at Erlanger 
he went to Vienna. For the next seven years he 
devoted himself to the study of the fossil fishes of 
Europe, and in 1844 concluded the publication of 


the work upon that subject, the reputation of which | 


is signally identified with his fame. It was just 
here that Agassiz took that determined stand 
against the besiegers of the faith which won for 
him at once the love of all Christendom, and the 
eventual respect and support of the New England 
people, among whom he came to live. We find him 
next gradually developing his glacial theory, 
which was originated and matured during his vaca- 
tion excursions among the Alps. In 1840 he came 
to America with a commission from the King ot 
Prussia. He accepted at the same time an invita- 
tion from J. A. Lowell to lecture in Boston. The 
following year the United States Government placed 
ail the coast-survey facilities at his disposal, which 
generous action determined him to stay in America. 
He accepted the chair of Zoology and Geology in 
the Cambridge Scientific School, and in 1852 he ac- 
cepted a professorship in Charleston, S. C. From 
1868 he has lectured at Cornell. 
pal works of his life was the scientific exploration 
of the Amazon country, Brazil, which was accom- 
plished in LS65. 

All the world knows the value of that research, 
and also of his observations during a voyage around 
the Horn in 1871. During the year that is just 
closing, the Island of Penikese, in Buzzard’s Bay, 
owing to the liberality of Mr. John Anderson, was 
set apart for Summer scientific researches to be 
conducted by Agassiz. He had already started a 
scientific school there, that would in time have 
yielded bountiful fruit, when death cut hi: work 
short, aud rang down the curtain on his busy life. 


| } he would call upon her. 


) able tor its climate. 
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It is the medium between the | Boston, and young Whipple had fallen heir to half 
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and in a short time we were as intimate as if we had 
known each other for years. ‘lhis was not strange, 
as neither of us, by an unusual fortune, had any re- 
latives left, that we knew of, and we naturally 
opened our hearts to each other. He told me all 
his troubles, which seemed to have sprung from an 
awkward financial transaction at Memphis. That 
matter pressed heavily upon his mind. and | think 
that he had a sort of presentitnent of the death 
that was so near him. Just before we went to take 


| the train, he told me he had deposited a consider- 
j able sum in Boston, payable to my order, and he 


frigid North and the sunny South, affording long and | his tathea 
mild Summers, with Winters not severe The most “Only hall eried Mrs. Blister. ** Was he an 
desirable vegetation has abundance of time to | only son 
mature. People are not obliged to exnend money ‘The other portion was left to his half-sister, who 
} and patience over hot-beds, to get a ripe tomato or | was missing a dozen veurs or so, and neither he nor 
awatermelon. Sowing and planting can begin in| lis father knew what had become of her.” 
| March, and the harvest-time comes long belore * That is a strange story, Mr. Henshaw.” 
Jack Frost puts in his appearance. ** Not very strange, wa’am. It Was simply a case 
aaa | of marital incompatibility, as we call it now-a-days, 
csenneanenimeeaaamanaitacataiaamiaae { between the elder Whipple and his second wile, 
= . von and she finally absconded, taking with her her 
DEA ‘| H IN LIFE : dangiiter in her flight. As she had property of her | 
own, | suppose she cared little about her husband's 
Ok, | welt But it seems that he still loved her, or her 
| child ell enough to make an ineflectual search for 


THE FuTURE OF A FORGERY. 


CHAPTER VII. AMONG THE BLISTEK= 





his word when he promised Mrs. Blister that 
He had merely 
spoken to Nellie, to whom that lady had in- 


One of the princi- | troduced him at her house, but had seen enough to 


make him wish to see more, and he desired to know 
whether his very favorable tirst impressions would 
be strengthened or weakened by turther acquaint 
ance. 


suggestive of unpleasant associations: but it was, 
probably, a German name, although there was 
nothing in the appearance of the young lady to in- 
dicate Germanic descent. Henshaw knew that she 
was beautiful, that he was fascinated with her, and 
that it would be a severe blow to him if she should 
prove to be less than his fancy painted her. It was, 
therefore, with no little eagerness and anxiety that 





THE FUNERAL. 

The funeral services of Professor Agassiz were | 
held on Friday afternoon, December Ith, at Har- | 
vard College Chapel, (ambridge, Mass. ‘They were | 
of the most simple and unostentatious nature, being 
in strict accord with the style of the distinguished 
scientist's life. We give a sketch of the interior of 
the chapel, which will furnish an idea of the decora- | 
tions and of the assemblage. There were not many 
present, although those that were represented cre- 
ditably the culiure, genius and wealth of the 
country. In the gallery were the students, while 
the front pews of the auditorium were filled by the 
immediate family of the deceased and distinguished 
men of letters. The pulpit and galleries were hung 
tastefully in black. A great cross of camellias, 
festooned with smilax, was placed in front of the 
pulpit. Yhe coflin was buried beneath a generous 
tioral donation. The Rev. 8. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Chaplain of the University, read the burial service. 
‘The body was interred at Mount Auburn, in the plot 
of Mr. Cary, brother of Mrs. Agassiz. 

Among tlose present were Governor Washburn, 
members of his staff, and representatives from the 
i xecutive Council; Vice-President Wilson, President 
Eliot, the overseers and faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the ‘Trustees of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, the President and Counsel of the 
Boston Natural Historical Society, members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Science, four pro- 
fessors of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, 
Professor Guyot, Drs. Brown-Séquard and Morril 
Wyman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Hon. Josiah | 
Quincy, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Professor | 
Joel Parker, ex-Governor Claflin, Chief-Justice 
Gray, A. Bronson Alcott, ex-President Hill, James | 
T. Fields, Benjamin J. Pierce. of the United States | 
Coast Survey; the Rev. Dr. Neale, Asa Gray, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, H. W. Longiellow, Burt G. | 
Wilder, Theophilus Parsons, Julia Ward Howe, | 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., John Anderson, of New 
York; the Hon. Emory Washburn, ex-President 
Walker, Nathaniel Thayer, members of the Legis- 
Jature and members of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture. The funeral arrangements were in 
charge of Colonel Theodore Lyman and Count de 
Pourtales. 

THE CAMBRIDGE Museum. 


The Museum of “ Comparatize Zoology,”’ in con- 
nection with Harvard College, was the great pride 
of Agassiz’s life. Under his fostering care, and by 
means of liberal donations of friends, it grew into 
favorable comparison with the British Museum, and 
the Jardin des Planies, of Paris. ‘The collection of 
fishes to be seen at the Cambridge Museum excels 
in value the united collection of those institutions, 
We give a sketch of the private laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, made pd our special artist. It 

hows the condition of the room just as it was left | 
by Agassiz when the dread summons came, and he 
was forced to lay down his work to obey the inex- 
orable demand of nature. Agassiz’s personal | 
iriend, the Count de Pourtales, intends to keep the | 
room intact as long as possible. 


His House. 


The house of Professor Agassiz at Cambridge is 
a modest, modern dwelling, furnished with exquisite 
taste. The rooms are large and light, and lovingly 
harbor the sunshine. One peculiarity of the re~i- 
dence is the profusion of flowers to be met with, 
the great scientist having been passionately tond of 
these tinted poems of nature. 


LecTuRE RooM AT PENIKESE ISLAND. 


Penikese Island is in the mouth of Buzzard’s Bay, | 
on the northern coast of Massachusetts, and has | 
risen to honorable distinction by reason of being 
the site of the Anderson School of Natural History, 
Mr. John Anderson having donated the island for 
that purpose. The sketch of the lecture-room re- 

resents the Professor at the background explain- 
ng the ichthyological diagrams with which 1 is 
profusely covered. 








AMERICAN CLIMATE. 


AE country around Kansas City is as good as lies 
out of doors. The old farms sell from $100 to 
$300 per acre, according to quality and improve- 
ments. The land is excellent for grain and stock 
farms. The farmers are usually independent, solid 
men, and pride themselves upon their fine cattle 
and horses. Asa‘ _i-growing region it is also un- 
surpassed. Every farm has its large orchards of 
choice apples, peaches and pears. Grapes also are 
raised in abundance, also raspberries, strawberries, 
watermelons, etc. This feature of the locality is 
what would please every one. For health and the 
luxury of 4 give us a fruit-growing country. A 
few snows, with, ——— a few weeks of sleighing, 
is all the Winter ever known here. Many Winters 
pass without a single week of sleighing. Not half 
the people who keep good horses ever bother them- 
selves with sleighs of any description. Isn't this 
charming? Wouldn’t the Vermont reader delight 
to live in a country where he could hie to the woods 
in January, and sun himself on a log? If you ever 
come out here at that season of the year, it wouldn’t 
be policy to strike for the woods at once, because 
the log might be covered with snow ; but there is 
scarcely a January passes that, during some part 
of it, the ground is not bare and the weather mild. 
All things considered. I believe the latitude of Cin- 


cinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas City the most desir- 


he turned his steps towards East Broadway. 

His reception was very cordial. Doctor Blister 
was in his laboratory, as usual; but Henshaw had 
not come to see Doctor Blister. Mackwitz was 
present, and the conversation naturally touched 
upon his arrest; but nothing was said concerning 
the finale of the trial, which had resulted in burning 
the fingers of Policeman O'Callaghan. 

Henshaw was not long in discovering that Nellie 
improved upon acquaintance. She was in all re- 
spects so charming, that her odious name almost 
acquired a pleasant sound. 
this fair flower, which he seemed to have discovered 
in obscurity, had already an owner or a clammaut, 
and on this point he wished to satisfy himself. 

He had been there about an houy, when ano'her 
visitor entered, whom he recognized as Chip 
Chetlain. It was a long time since he had seen the 
* high-caste gambler.’’ but he could not mistake 
that handsome face, that raven-black hair, and that 
stylish attire. 

Mrs. Blister proceeded to make Mr. Reginald 
Chetlain and Mr, Charles Henshaw acquainted with 
each other. 

“This is not the first time that I have met the 
gentleman,” said Chetlain, and Henshaw bowed. 

Henshaw soon perceived that the stylish gambler 
was particularly attentive to Nellie blister, and he 
also noted the tact that his attentions were no. re- 
ceived by her with any special marks of favor. 
From Chetliin’s tamiliarity with young Mackwitz, 
and from the manner of his conversation with the 
boy’s mother, it could be seen that he considered 
himself established in the position of friend of the 
family. Perhaps they knew nothing of his oceupa- 
tion; or perhaps—as seemed very probable to Hen- 
shaw—they were not particular on that point. 

**And so you two have met before,” said Mrs. 


Blister, after a while. **] was not aware that 1 was | 


bringing together old acquaintances. 


**We are simply acquainted,” replied Henshaw. | 


**T have frequently met Mr. Chetlain, but have only 
once seen hitn to speak to him.” 

** And that was along time ago,” said Chetlain 
** About a year ago, if 1 am not mistaken. I then 
called at your office, to make inquiries concerning 
a friend of yours, named Mark Hulford.”’ 

‘Mark Hulford !’ exclaimed Mrs. Blister. ‘* Can 
it be the author of ‘ Life’s Enigma’ ?? 

‘* The same.”’ 

“T have read that book,” she continued, speak- 
ing with astrongly passionate vehemence. * Indeed, 
I have read it again and again. I aislike the book 
I] hate it—and yet it is strangely fascinating to me. 
It attracts and repels me at the same time. I could 
hardly lay it down when | first took it up: but, 
when I finished it, I felt an almost insane desire to 
strangle the author. And so Mark Hullord is a 
friend of yours, Mr. Henshaw ?”” 

**He was, madame. He is dead now.”’ 

“Tam almost heathen enough to say that Tam 
glad of it. Was there anything peculiar about the 
man?’ 

** Nothing special. JT think you would have liked 
aim if you had known him.”’ 

*T doabt it. We have our likes and our dislikes, 
for which we are not always responsible.” 


them, and that he finally left half his property to the 


| child.” 


HARLES HENSHAW fully intended to keep 


. . . | 
Her name was anything but aristocratic, and was 


“The more fool he. T suppose your friend 
Whipple hated his stepmother right heartily.” 


Ile dis iked her, no doubt: but | ney er heard 
him use so strong an expression as hate.’ 
If she should be living vet. she. ht havea 


good clam upon the estate of Ler deceased hus- | 
| band.”’ | 
* Hordly, after her desertion. Her child would 





prob blv come in for a geod slice under the will.” 
| “Po you huow anything about the value of the 
estate ?”’ 

* Nothing at all, except that the elder Whipple 
was supposed to be arich man. | only know what 
my friend told me, just before he went to Boston.” 

** And he is dead, you say 7" 





He wondered whether | 





‘1 did not tell you my reason tor inquiring about | 


| him, Mr. Henshaw,” said Chetlain; ** and you may 


not have known that he was under a cloud. I had 
reason to believe that his real name was Whipple.” 
**Was what?’ asked Mrs. Blister. 


**Whipple—Clement E. Whipple. Did you have 


| any knowledge of such a man ?”’ 


**None at all. It seemed to be so strange thata 
man of his attainments should be passing under an 
assumed name.” 

‘*]t seems very natural, when the circumstances 
are considered. This Whipple had committed some 
forgeries in Memphis. The amount was not a large 
one, but sufficient to send him to the penitentiary. 
It was on this account, I suppose, that he lived 


under an assumed name, and kept himself secluded. | 


When I called upon you, Mr. Henshaw, he was 
being inauired tor by the police, and I wanted to 
warn him of his danger. The matter was in the 
hands of Messrs. Byars & Wilson, of this city, who 
had got a hint that Whipple was to be found, 
and were searching for him. 1 suppose you knew 
nothing of this ?”’ 

** As the poor fellow is now dead, I may as well 
admit that | was aware of the forgery. In fact, that 
affair led to my acquaintance with him. He had 
committed a forgery for the purpose of paying some 
gambling debts, and the indiscretion, if 1 may call 
it so, wore upon him terribly. He lived in hope 
that he would be able to pay the amounts that he 
had dishonestly obtained, and thus free himself from 
the fear of legal consequences; but he was quite 








fearful that he would never be permitted to do so, | 


and that the unlucky transaction would yet give 
him a great deal of trouble.” 

“}T am inchned to think that his fears were well 
grounded,” remarked Chetlain. ‘* Such affairs are 
often compromised by money ; but cases sometimes 


arise in which parties are determined to prosecute, | 


and no inducement can prevent them from doing so. 
From what I know of the character of Byars 4 Wil- 
son, | should say that this was one of that class of 
cases. They seemed to have a peculiar spite against 
Whipple, and to be resolved to push hii to the full 
extent of the law.” 

‘‘He knew nothing of them, I suppose. When he 
left the city, he had a tair prospect of being able to 
settle those claims, if they could “be settled by the 
use of money. He had just learned of the death of 

| his father, who had been a wealthy merchant in 


| 


“He was killed ina railroad accident, as he was 
returning to New York. It was a termble accident, 
and there was a creat slanghter among the passer 
gers. Youmust have read of it in the papers at the 
time.”’ 

“*T seldom look at the papers: but IT must begin 
to read them. Thave no doubt that | have missed 
a great many interesting items, The young man 
died, then, and his fortune was of nu use to him 
after all?’ 


**So it happened. IT think he must have hada 


presentiment of some such tate, as his last words to 
me were to the effect that his troubles would be all 
over before T should see him again.” 


*T don’t believe in presentiments. Ts it fully your 
opinion that the widow would have no claim upon 
the estate ’” 

* Her claim would be very weak, if her deser- 
tion of her husband could be proven. Vesides, from 
Whipple’s description of her character, | should 


judge her to be the style of woman who would get 


an indiana divorce and marry again. She was a 
widow when Mr. Whipple married her.” 

* Your friend must have hated her.” 

**T don’t think he hated any one.” 

Before Henshaw left the house, he had yet more 
reason to believe that Chet'ain was devoted to 
Nellie Blister; but he, also, was favored with the 
stuiles Of Mrs. Blister, and he noted some sly glances 
of Nellie’s, which convinced him that she was not 
unfavorably impressed by him. 


CHAVTEH ‘iil.--A DEAD MAN'S WISH. 


NHARLES HENSHAW was seated in his office, 

J smoking wud meditating. Papers were scat- 
tered upon his table, signifying that there was work 
to be done: but his mind was not in his work. He 
had been thinking over the matter, and had come 
to the conclusion that he was fairly fascimated by 
Nellie Blister. He admired her in every respect, 
except her name. If his fastidious sister should hear 
of his infatuation, she would be sure to speak of 
Nellie as his counter-irritant. But, if he should 
marry her, he could so easily change her name, and 
Nellie Henshaw would sound well enough to please 
even his sister Julia. 

Neither did he admire her relatives, as far as he 
had seen them. That young Mackwitz was a 
veritable imp, and his mother—well, there was no 
telling what Mrs. Blister might be. As fur Doctor 
Blister, Henshaw had made some inquiries concern- 
ing him, and had learned that he was an easy-going, 
good-humored sort of a person, who was widely 
known, not only as @ skillful and accurate chemist, 
but as a gentleman of varied scicntlic attainments. 
He was certain that Nellie carried on her face and 
mher eyes the proof of a pure soul and a good 
heart, and he was bound to coniess to himself that 
he loved her in spite of her name, and in spite, it 
might be, of her mother. 

His cigar and his reverie were not finished, when 
his office-boy ushered in a visitor, and Henshaw 
turned to greet a stranger and a possible client. 

This stranger was a man a little taller than him- 
self, with hair that was strongly inclined to be red, 
and with long and reddish side-whiskers, after the 
fashion of the English. In face and form he was a 
person of tine appearance, and his dress and man- 
ner indicated not only a gentleman, but one who 
had traveled. There was something familiar in ns 
aspect, which struck Henshaw so forcibly that he 
sturted on seeing the stranger, with a stare that was 
almost ill-bred. 

**] beg your pardon, sir,”’ he said, perceiving 
that the stranger did not appear to recognize him. 
**You bear such a strong resemblance to a former 
friend of mine, that 1 had almost called you by his 
name.”’ 

The visitor smiled, showing a fine set of white 
teeth. 

*‘T am quite sure that your friend was named 

Whipple,’ he said; ‘‘ and this 1s not the first time 
that I have been mistaken for him. I don’t wonder 
that you were struck by the resemblance, and yet, 
there were strong pouts of dissimilarity between 
us. 
*T notice them now. Will you take a seat sir? 
It was only at first sight that the resemblance 
struck me so forcibly. My friend Whipple’s hair 
was light: but yours is——” 

**Red, Mr. Henshaw. It isnot worth while to be 
choice about names. I am not at all ashamed of 
my fiery locks.” 

**When you laughed, I noticed that your teeth 
are large and even, while his were small and irregu- 
lar. Your voice and manner are quite different 
from his, also; but there is something about you 
that reminds me of him quite forcibly.” 

** That is not at all wonderful. as | am a near rela- 
tive of his. Permit me to introduce myself as 
Matthew Phillips. Clement Whipple was my cousin, 
and it is on business of his that | am now here—busi- 
ness that ought to have been attended to long ago, 
and that would have been attended to, if I bad not 
been necessarily absent in Europe.” 

*Tam glad to see you, Mr. Phillips. Anything 
connected with my unfortunate friend Whipple is 
interesting to me, and it will be a pleasure to me to 
transact any business that he may have left unat- 
tended to. Can it be possible that you are the same 
gentleman who was his seat-companion on his last 
journey, and who gave an account of the accident 
which was published in a Boston paper ?”’ 

“T am the same man. I! did not suppose that 
your memory was so good. I must explain that my 
acquaintance with my cousin Clement was only a 
slight one, as regards time. I met him in Boston, 
when he was there for the purpose of receiving his 
share of his father’s estate. It was the resemblance 


we bore to each other that brought us together, 





made me promise that in case anything should hap 
pen to him—by which he meant the event of sudden 
death—I would settle all claims that arose from that 
transaction, and destroy the paper that had been 
fraudulently issued, so that no stain should rest upon 
his name. After his death, I would at once have 
obeyed that request—which might almost be called 
a dying injunction—if business had not called me to 
Europe, and it was only lately that | was able to re 
turn. He mentioned your name, as that of the only 
man whom he could call a friend, and advised me, 
if that business should be thrown upon my hands 
to consult with you in reference to it, and itis with 
that object that I have called upon you. If you 
can settle those claims and procure the papers, you 
shill be well paid forjyour trouble.” 

* It would be a labor of love to me,” replied the 


lawyer, ‘if I could think there was any necessity 
for such a course. As Whipple is dead, the conse- 
quences of that act can never trouble hm, and it 
seems hardly worth while to rake over those ashes 


of the past.” 


** But it was his particular request that this should 
be done. He was very sensitive on the subject—so 
much so, that he bound me by a solemn promise to 
carry out his wishes. If you are unwilling to assist 
me, 1! shall be obliged to undertake the task alone.” 

** IT will do what | can, of course. His last request 
should be strictly obeyed. But | warn you that you 
are probably mistaken if you think that the negotia- 
tion will be an easy one. It was only a little while 
ago that a former acquaintance of Whi)ple’s was 
speaking to me concerning this very affair.”’ 

‘Indeed! Who was he?” 

**A gambler, named Chetlain. I believe that he 
had been on Whipple’s track, with the intention ot 
making money out of the transaction. He wanted 
to deliver him up to the authorities, I suppose, or 
black-mail him in some manner, although he said 
that he only wanted to befriend him.” 

** Did he tell you anything that was new to you?” 

“He said that the forged papers were in the 
hands of Byars & Wilson, of this city, and that he 
believed it would have been difficult to settle the 
claims with money, as they seemed to have a special 
spite against poor Whipple. Byars is notoriously a 
hard man in business matters, and he is so wealthy 
that money would be no inducement to him.”’ 

** But Whipple is dead. No earthly punishment 
can reach him now, and there js no reason why re- 
sentments should survive him.” 

‘You might as well say that there is no reason 
why he should have wished those claims to be set- 
tled after his death. There is no accounting for the 
freaks of men’s fancies or passions. Whipple had 
grave doubts concerning the possibility of settling 
the claims, and | believe that I have fallen heir to 
some of his apprehensions, though Ilanghed at them 
when he was living. But there can be no harm in 
trying, and | will do what I can.” 

** Will you act as soon as possible ?” 

“At once. By-the-way, the face of the paper 
was some three thousand dollars, if I remember 
rightly, and there is interest to be added. Do you 
wish to name any sum as the amount you would be 
willing to pay for the claims?” 

**None at all. Do the best you can. If the matter 
can be settled with money, you must use your own 
judgment, and the money shall be forthcoming.”’ 

“Very well. I will see Byars & Wilson as soon 
as possible, and hope to have some news for you 
within a few days.” 

** | will call to-morrow evening, and will see you 
from day to day, if you have no objection, to learn 
what progress you make. There is one other mat- 
ter that I wished to consult you about. Mr. Whipple 
was very anxious to discover his half-sister, who 
was entitled to considerable property under her 
father’s will. Her mother absconded a long time 
ago, taking the child with her, and since then 
nothing has been heard of either of them. At least, 
no trace had been found when Whipple spoke to 
me about her, just before his death.” 

‘* Perhaps, Mr. Phillips, we had better attend to 
one thing at a time. If the matter of the forged 
paper can be settled at all, it is probable that it 
can be settled very soon, and then I would feel more 
at liberty to attend to the other business. I] remem- 
ber some particulars that Whipple gave me concern- 
ing his stepmother and his sister; but | think that 
we had better speak of this subject and compare 
notes at another time.” 

‘| propose to undertake a search for the sister, 
myself, as my other duties will allow me, and 
wanted vou to advise me concerning the best mode 
of prosecuting it.” 

** Call to-morrow evening, as you suggested, and 
we will consult upon both questions.” 

When Mr. Phillips had left him, Charles Henshaw 
lighted another cigar, and resumed his meditations : 
but they differed trom those which had occupied 
him betore the arrival of his visitor. He wanted 
time for reflection. Knowing how sensitive Clement 
Whipple had been on the subject of his Memphis 
forgeries, and believing, as he did, that his friend 
had had a presentiment of his sudden death, it 
seemed natural that he should have been anxious 
and importunate about it. His wishes should be 
obeyed, of course, and Henshaw felt that his heart 
was in the work: but it was hard for him to deter- 
mine what steps should be taken. He was unac- 
quainted with Mr. Byars, and only knew him, by 
reputation, to be a man of stern and unyielding 
character, one of the last men in the city who could 
be induced to ‘‘ compound a felony.’’ To be sure, 
the felon was dead, and beyond the reach of the 
law ; but it appeared that Mr. Byars had some per- 
sonal feeling in the matter, and it might be that a 
similar motive to that which induced Whipple to de- 
sire that the claims should be settled after his 
death would induce Mr. Byars to refuse to settle 
them. 

When he had finished his cigar, the lawer had de 
termined upon the first step to be taken. The 
plainest and most straightforward course would be 
the best. He would go to the office of Byars & 
Wilson, tell them of the death of Clement Whipple, 
and his last wish. and offer to take up the torged 
paper, and pay its full value. 


: 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE MAN WITHOUT A HEART. 


AVID BYARS was a hard man. A bachelor 

at the age of nearly sixty, unloving and un 
loved, he lived a lonely, cold and austere life. He 
was popularly supposed to be entirely absorbed in 
his business and his religion. and in each he wasa 
man of grooves and methods, which had become a 
part of lis nature. His business was that of a 
stockbroker, and he also speculated in stocks and 
gold. and invested in various enterprises that paid 
him a good profit. He had thus become possessed 
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of wealth far greater than he needed, or could use | 


for any purposes of his own; but the force of habit 
anid the necessity of employment kept him accuimu- 
lating, and no man was more attentive to his busi- 
ness. In his dealings he was the soul of honor and 

stice, and his word, in all tran actions, was the 
synonym of truth and sinceri Secure in his own 
truth and honesty, he endure ed no deviation from 
those principles in others, and washarsh and merci- 


less to all infractors of the criminal code or the 
inwritten law of morals. His religion was of the | 
coldest and severest Calvinistic type. He believed 
that certain human beings were inevitably predes- | 
tined to salvation, and in this class he counted him- 
self. The rest of mankind was just as certainly 
predestined to eternal damnation, and it would be | 
useless to atiempt to save them trom destruction, | 
if not proper to assist them in their downward 
career. He was well acquainted with all the harsh | 
} 


and condemning precepts that could be found be- 
tween the covers of the ible; those that were full 
of mercy and loving Kindness he passed over in his 
reading, or explained away their eflect. He was 
strict in his attendance upon divine service at his 


own church, and no other, and in obedience to all 
the outward ordinances and observances of his 
church. Although never lavish of his money, he 


contributed to charities and church objects, occa- 
sionally with liberality, and always with judyment. 

Such was David Lyars, and these qualities and 
characteristics were so plainly written on his face, 
and so clearly visible in all his modes of speech and 
action, that all who were acquainted with the man 
knew him to be such as he has been described, and 


he never pretended to be anything else. If he had 
a heart, no one had any reason to know it. Itmust 
have been a grim, unfeeling, methodical organ, 


rigidly trained to perform its duty of keeping up 


the circulation of the blood withit n his system = 
so hedged in that it could never by any possi! } 
interfere with the action of his brain. And yet, it | 


seems unreasonable to suppose that he should not, 


at some period of his existence, have possessed a | 
heart: or that, having it, he covld either have 
enurely destroyed it, or reduced it to cojuplete sub- 
je tion. 


He was not a man who would be likely to be suc- 
cessfully approached on such an errand as that on 
which Charles Henshaw sought him: but Henshaw 
was one of those who always go straight forw ard in 
the periormance of a duty, without regard to 
stacles or contingencies; and avid Ivars was to 
him the same as erdimary mortals with whom he 
had business transactions. 

He called at an hour when he knew the broker 
was at his office, and in his card, with the inti- 
mation that he desired to Mr. byars privately, 
op business 

Atter a brief delay y he was admitted to the 7 
ence of Mr. Byars. whose and forbidding 
aspect promised lim anything but an agreeable 
Interview. 

In pursuance of the resolution he had formed, 
Henshaw proceeded fo make known his busi 

‘*] have called to see you, Mr. Byars, concerning 
some paper to which your name, or the name ot 
your house, was forged at Memphis, some two years 
ago. Do you remember the transaction ?”’ 

‘Perfectly. There were two sight drafts, in 
favor of Kiting & Co., of Memphis. ‘The signature 
ot Byars & Wilson was forged, as well as the 
dorsement of Elting & Co. 

‘That is the paper, | have no doubt. 
your possession?” 

‘lt is. The drafts came to my notice soon after 
the forgery was committed. 1 paid the amounts 
they called for, and have retained the paper.” 

suppose that you are aware that the young 
man who committed that forgery was a clerk in the 
employ of Elting & Co., named Clement Whipple ?” 

‘I made his acquaintance shortly after that 
event,’’ continued Henshaw, ‘‘ and he confessed to 
me the indiscretion of which be had been 
guilty 2 

* the what?’ interrupted Mr. 
his eyebrows. 

‘lhe crime, if you desire me to call it by that 
name. You were not acquainted with the circum- 
stances that led lim to the act, I presume.”’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir. I made inquiry into 
those circunistances, and found them to be such as 
increased the crime, rather than excused it. The 
young man was an habitual gambler, and commit- 
ted a forgery for the purpose of procuring money 
to indulge his vicious propensity. There was nota 
shadow of justification or excuse for the act, not a 
single mitig¢ iting ¢ circumstance. Are you sure that 
you acted wisely, when he confessed the crime to 
you, in not giving information to the authorities? 
Did you not render yourself liable to moral, if not 
to legal, penalties ?”’ 

* To neither, if | understand myself and the law. 
I have seen no occasion to regret what | did, or left 
undone. I was going on to say that Clemeat 
Whipple told me of that act, and showed great 
contrition for it. He also expressed the intention of 
righting the wrong as far as was possible to do so, 
and of paying those who had suflered by it the full 
amount of their losses. I have reason to believe 
that he was sincere in the expression of that inten- 
tion. Shortly before his death he came into posses- 
sion of a fortune under the will of his father.” 

David Byars’s lips were pressed together still 
more tightly, and the frown on his brow became yet 
darker. 

** He was naturally rejoiced at finding himself in- 
dependent in money matters, but was still more 
rejoiced at being able to pay off those claims. 
Then his sudden death intervened, avd put an end 
to all his hopes.”’ 

‘** Did he die, then?’ questioned Mr. Byars, as his 
lip curled bitterly. 

**T believe that I so informed you, sir. He met 
his death in a railway accident on the New Haven 
Road, about a year It was a horrible death. 
His body was completely consumed. He seemed 
to have a presentiment that his end was near, and 
he spoke to a particular friend concerning that 
Memphis matter just before he set out on his 


journey.” (To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


HE naval force of the United States, on the Ist 





of July, 1873, was represented by five vessels of 
the first-class, mounting 197 guns; thirty-one of the 
second-class, with 5335 guns: twenty-two of the 
third-class, with 123 guns; five of the fourth-rate, 
with 16 guns; twenty-five of the second-rate (sail- 

with 315 guns: four of the fourth-rate (sailing, 

with 15 guns: tiftv-one irovelads, with 127 cuns;: 
and twenty-eight tug-boats—a total of one hundred | 
and severntyv-one vessels 

the Worces/er, the present flagship, is rated as | 
re dad. She is a screw vessel, with 15 guns, and ! 
siiled from the Norfolk Navy Yard with Vice 
miral Gustavus H. Scott.the captain of t’ suad- 
rou. ter immediate commander is (apn William 


Jorado is a steam irigate of the first-class, 
and mounts 45 In September, [861 she was 
the tlageuip of ue West Guill Diockuding Syuadron, | 





mm) 


oe 
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and it was from her crew that the expedition to { through hw torpedoes and past Fert Morgan. 


burn out a rebel ssel off the Pensacola Navy | Captain T. Truxton is named as her new com- 
Yard was composed. In April, 1562, under Captain | mander. 

Bailey, she participated in the bombardment of The Aearsarge, which has been ordered from 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the capture of | Mare Island, Cal.,to Key West, is a third-rate screw 
New Orleans. She was unable to cross the bar, | sloop, with six guns. On the 19th of June, 1564, 
owing to her great draught. In January, 1565, she | while under command of Captain John A. Winslow, 
took part in the capture of Fort Fisher, being then | she encountered, fought for an hour and a half, and 
in eommand of Commodore Thatcher. Her present | sunk, the famous rebel privateer Alabama, off the 
commander is Captain G. M. Ransom. port of Cherbourg, France. 

The Mahopac and Ossipee sailed November The monitor Ajax is rated as fourth, and carries 
25th, the former under command of Captain J. two 15-inch guns. Commander Joseph U. Miller will 
O'Kane, the latter, Commander Watters. The Ma/o- | command her as soon as her repairs are completed. 
pac is an ironclad monitor, rated as fourth-class, Captain H. Erben, Jr., is ordered to the command 


and provided with two guns. Under the command 


of Lieutenant-Commander Potter, she took part in 
the bombardment and capture of Fort Fisher, in 
January, 1565, The Ossipeé is a steam sloop-of- 
war, with eight guns. During the battle in Mobile 
Bay, in August, ls64, she was commanded by Com- 
mander Leltoy, and lashed to the /tasca. The 
sea-voing qualiues of both the Mahopac and the 
Ossipee were thoroughly tested during the frightful 
gale that prevailed after they started in November 
lor hey West. 

The monitor Manhattan is rated as fourth, ear- 
ries two heavy guns, and has a tonnage of 550. 
She was built during the Winter of 1862-3, at Green- 
point, L. 1. ae | turret is eleven inches thick, and 
the exposed pi her hull is covered with five 
plates of iron, one inch each. Her chief service 
during the re ellion was in company with the ves- 
sels uprising the > West Gull blockading Squadron. 
On the Sth of August, 1864, when under Com- 
mander J. W. A. Niel n, she took her position 


in 
. for the purpose of keeping down the 
water-battery and the parapet-guns of 
the rebel ram Tennes- 


between the wooden vessels and Fort Morgan, 
Mobile Bay 
fire of the 
the fort, as well as to attack 1 
see. Atter the passage of the fort, all the iron 
vessels were ordered to chase the ram, and a 
fifteen-inch shot from the Manhattan broke through 
her iron plating and heavy wooden backing. Since 
the war she lay at League Island, until ordered to 


Cuba. She encountered a severe gale on her out- 
ward passage, and was obliged to put into Wil- 
mington, Del., for overhauling, from which she 
sailed December 9th. Her chief officer is Com- 
mander Arthur Yates. 

The Porrhatan, which escorted the Manhattan, 
is a second-rate paddle-vessel of seventeen guns, 
and 2,182 tonnage. She belonged, during her last 
service, to the North Atlantic Station. Her com- 
mander is Captain Beaumont. 

The Junia/‘a is @ third-rate screw-vessel, with a 
registered tonnage of 828, and carries eight guns. 


She was attached to the North Atlantic blockading 
Squadron, and under command of Captain William 
Rt. Naylor participated in the bombardment and 
capture of Fort Fisher. Her last service was the 
joint cruise with the 7igress in search of the sur- 
vivors of the Polaris in the polar regions, under 
command of Captain D. L. Braine. She was one of 
the first vessels dispatched to Cuba, and has been 
designated as the recipient of the survivors of the 
Virginius crew 


The Minnesota, which will he ready to sail in a 
few days, is, after the Har(furd, the most renowned 
frigate of our navy. She is of the first-class, and 


carries forty-five guns. Her tonnage is 3,000. Ip 
1861 she was flagship of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, under command of Flag Officer Stringham and 
Captain G. J. Van Brunt. After the capture 
of Hatteras Inlet. Stringham relinquished his 
command to Captain Lows M. Goldsborough. 
In March, 1862, the Minnesota, upon the first ap- 
pearance of the famous rebel ram Merrimack, got 
under way to engage her, but was grounded near 
Newport News. The ram was too heavy to ap- 
proach within a mile of her, but its two consorts 
fired rifled guns into the fngate unt the latter 
drove them off with her heavy gun. The Minnesota 
lay in the mud all night, and the next morning the 


little AMfonitor, having arrived at midnight, was 
ordered to her protection. The details of this 
memorable engagement are too well-known to 


require repetition. The Merrimacl was determined 
to destroy the Minnesota, as she had the Cumber- 
land and Congress, but the splendid fighting and 
running qualities of the first Monitor saved the 
frigate. Captain Van Brunt got the vessel off that 
night. On the 9th of April, 1864, while anchored 
off Newport News, she was struck by a rebel 
torpedo-boat, and slightly injured. In January, 
1865, while under command of Commodore Joseph 
Lanman, she took part in the capture of Fort 
Fisher. At the close of the war she was laid up at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Captain S. B. Luce 
has been ordered to her command. 

The Florida is a screw frigate of the second rate, 
mounting twenty-three guns. She is being altered 
to a ram at the Navy Yard. Brooklyn. When com- 
pleted her bow will be plated heavily with iron, to 
a distance of fifteen feet on each side. In 1862 she 
was attached to the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, and participated in the movement under 
Flag Officer Du Pont for the repossession of Fort 
Clinch, and the capture of Fernandina, Fla. She 
is considered a very stout and swift vessel. 

The triple-turreted monitor Roanoke carries six 
guns, and is best adapted for harbor defense. She 
was formerly a steam frigate, but was razeed to one 


deck, and furnished with three turrets, making her | 
She | 


the most formidable monitor in the navy. 
passed through all the excitement in Hampton 
Roads, occasioned by the ironclad ram Merrimack, 
and was commanded by Captain Marston. The 
Roanoke and Minnesota both started after the 
ram, but got aground. It is thought she will be re- 
tained for the protection of New York City. Her 
commander has not been announced. 

The Sauqus a first-rate monitor, with two 
15-inch guns, and is now at Kev West, being one of 
the North Atlantic Fleet. She has been for several 
weeks at Key West, under the charge of Com- 
mander A. FE. Kk. Benham. Her consort, the Pamnee, 
is expected to be used as a relieving, or hospital, 
ship at Key West, and is under the command of 
Lieutenant J. K. Winn. 

The Aansas is a screw vessel of the third rate, 
carrying three guns. She took part in the capture 
of Fort Fisher, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Commander P. G. Watmaugh, 
of Commander Reid. 

The Canonicis is a fourth-rate monitor, with two 
= and after the war was laid up at League Island. 
I 


1s 














and is now in charge | 


| 


n company with the Ver Jronsides,the Monadnock 
and Mahopac, she opened the fire on Fort Fisher, 
and led the fieet in the subsequent attacks that 
were necessary to force the capitulation. Her 
officer was Lieutenant oer ag ag Belkuap. It is 
thou¢ht that Commander L. A. Kimberly will com- 
mand her on the ensuing RavR 

The Brooklyn is a steam sloop of the second 
class, with twenty guns. In April, 1862, while | 
under command of Captain Thomas T. Craven, 
she tes irt in the bombardment of Forts Jackson 
aud ot. Phillip, and the capture of New Orleans. In 
August, 1864, with Captain James Alden, she parti- 
cipated in the battle of Mobile Bay. She was the 
leading ship of the time, as she had four chase 


in arrangement for picking up torpedoes. 


guns, and 
, the ficht lashed to the Oetorara. and 


She went 


| the contributions he receives. 


of the Siratara, a third-rate screw vessel, with 
seven guns. 

The Jyctator,a monitor with two guns, is remark- 
able for her great speed and strength. She is pro- 
vided with an enormous ram, and is the most 
seaworthy of all the monitors. Her repairs are 
nearly completed. Commander James Lk. Lovett 
will have command. 

The Canandaigua, Captain Lowrey, is a second- 
rate screw steamer, with ten guns, and belongs to 
the North Atlantic Station. 

The steam sloop Pawnee carries three guns, and 
is under the command of Lieutenant J. K. Winn. 
She participated in the capture of Hatteras Inlet. 
She will be used either as a hospital or receiving 
ship. 

The wyoming, now under Commander Cushman, 
belongs to the North Atlantic Squadron, and carries 
six guns. Three years ago @ series of interesting 
torpedo experiments were conducted from her 
deck, while lying at Torpedo Island, which was 
illustrated in this paper at the time. 

The Mayflower is a screw tug, and is one of the 
same class built in 1864, by p wrivate contract, for the 
Government. Her hull is iron, and length between 
perpendiculars 137 feet; beam, 2 feet. She is 306 
tons burden, has a 300-lorse power engine, and 
carries two 30-pound rifle guns forward. Her pilot- 
house is bullet-proof, having an outside casing of 
quarter-inch sheet-iron, and she has two torpedo- 
booms and tackle rigged forward. Her crew num- 
bers 40 men, and Lieutenant-commander N. Mayo 
Dwyer sailed in charge. 

The Franklin, a first-class steam frigate, with 
fifty guns, has been laid up at Boston. On taking 
command of the entire sqguadron Admiral Porter 
will make her his flagship. Her immediate com- 
mander is Captain KE. Simson. 

These are the most prominent vessels that have 
been mentioned in connection with the special ser- 
vice in Cuban waters. The majority are provided 
with full sets of torpedoes and the necessary work- 
ing apparatus. 

Admiral Porter’s torpedo-boat Alarm will be 
ready for sea in a fortnight, and two others are 
being hurried to completion. 

Of such a naval force the United States have need 
to be proud. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
* ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

THE ASHANTEE WAR.—SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
MANNING THE CAPSTAN. 


Everything connected with the war against Ashantee 
possesses a wonderful interest for the English, and their 
pictorial papers never tire of giving illustrations con- 
nected with the movement. One of the pleasant fea- 
tures of the departure for the Gold Coast is seen in the 
sketch, ‘‘ Soldiers and Sailors Manning the Capstan.”’ It 
was made on board a troop-ship by Captain H. G. Robley, 
of the 91st Highlanders, and depicts the son of the seas 
and the soldier of the line joining heartily together in 
the work upon the capstan. We can well imagine that 
the best of feeling prevailed. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR—AN AFRICAN CHIEF 
VISITING A SHIP-OF-WAR. 


In continuation of our pictorial history of the Ashan™ 
tee War, we resume the subject this week. The visit of 
an African chief and his suite to a ship-of-war is no un™ 
common incident upon the grain and gold coasis o! 
Africa. The particular royal party in question innabi* 
the country round about the mouth of the Cameroons 
Riv -r, and are en route ior the English ship which has 
come in to coal. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR—SURF-BOATS FOR LAND- 
ING TROOPS ON THE GOLD COAST. 

Quite an important matter, after the troops are gotten 
to the Gold Coast, is to land them safely. A tremendous 
surf breaks upon the beach, and any ordinary ship’s 
boat would be swamped. To overcome this difficulty a 
peculiar surf-boat has been designed for the use of the 
Engiish forces. We give an illustration of a group of 
them effecting a landing. The soldiers sit forward, 
while the native negroes manipulate the boat. 


InpIA.—A TIGER WEDDING IN Coorc. 


When a native of Coorg—a smal! province in Southern 
India—kills a tiger, a novel and interesting ceremony 
takes place. The man is wedded to the soul of the 
dead tiger. He is seated under a canopy in full hunting 
costume. Beside him are placed his weapons, and 
household emblems of plenty. In this state he receives 
the congratulations of his friends, after which he is 
borne in triumph around the tiger, which is suspended 
to a bamboo frame. In our sketch the lucky recipient 
of these honors is Mr. Colov uda Carriapah, Head 
Sheristadar of the Mercara Talook. The tiger was shot 
on March 9th of this year. 

IraALy.—THE PILGRIMS OF NOTRE-DAME-OF- 
LORETTE. 

In the Italian group, a picture of which we give, are 
seen the pilgrims returning to the church at Lorette, in 
the environs of Rome. They are walking with naked 
feet; each holds in his hand a knotty staff, and some 
carry shells. Dressed in a ragged Roman costume, they 
march along singing songs in the common tongue. As 
each image of the Virgin is met, the pilgrims uncover 
and cry, ‘ E Viva Maria!” At eight paces from the 
church they fall on their knees, and crawl to its bronze 
OTS. 

K.HIVA — RUSSIANS ATTACKING A CARAVAN 
OF TURCOMANS. 

The picture represents an attack made upon a Turco- 
man caravan on July 15th last, by the brigade of Cos- 
sacks under the command of Colonel Block, during the 
progress of the war against Khiva’ The caravan was 
made up of the Turcomans, with their families, cattle 
and baggage. Those who resisted were killed, but the 
others were allowed to depart, minus the cattle. 


IRELAND. — THE MysTErRIous ‘* NOBLEMAN ”’ 


ORGAN-GRINDER. 


At the present time there is traveling through Ireland 
a gentleman, a donkey-cart, and an organ, which excite 
a great deal of curiosity and comment. He is popularly 
believed to be a nobleman in disguise, who has under- 
taken his eccentric journey for the purpose of winning a 
wager Indeed, he has himself intimated that the 
attuir is a lark, and that he has stipulated to visit all the 
principal cities, supporting himself atthe best hotels by 
fue picture is irom a 


toliowed the Haryord with barragul, in the dash | photograph. 





NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Monpay, December 15th.—Sznate.—Petition for settle. 
ment of foreign difficulties by arbitration Pro- 
viding for endowment and support of national 
colleges Asking of Postmaster-General prac- 
tical results of the abolition of the franking 
privilege....Committee on contested election of 
Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback and General McMil 
lan, of Louisiana discharged Debate on admission 
of Mr. Pinchback Petition of ship-owners, made 


losers by the Alabama, asking for share in Geneva 


award... . Resolution on monetary derangement taken 
up Substitute offered, looking to a free-banking 
scheme and an inflatior $100,000,000. Resolu 


tien laid over Bill for organization of national 
banks withoute on taken up Executive ses 
sion called before vote Presidential nominations 


ilat 


received. Hovse.—Appointment of commission on 
alcoholic traf Establishing another judicial 
district in New York Better preservation of har 
bors, channels and lakes Issue of convertiblo 


bonds and reduction of national debt interest....Au 
thorizing coinage in United States mints for foreign 
governments Granting pension to widow of Gen 
eral Canby Free transmission of public docu 
ments Tax on incomes of $3,000 and over 
Transferring Indian aflairs to War Department 
Establishinent of Territorial government in Pembina 

Rules suspended and Bill for repeal of bank 
ruptcy law taken up Made special order for to 
morrow Debate on recommendation of Secretary 
of the Treasury for increase of taxation to amount 
of $40,000,000 Resolution for revision of appro- 
priation estimates and statement of possible reduc- 
tion in public expenditures adopted Amended 
motion for adjournment from December 19th to Jan- 
uary 5th adopted. 

Tugspay, December 16th.—Senate.—Committee on Bill 
for part payment of custom duties in legal tenders 
reported unfavorably, and was discharged House 
Bill for special appropriation to Navy Departments 
reported back Finance Committee reported ad 
versely on Bill for ten per cent. tax on bank-note 
circulation Bill introduced to facilitate assort- 
ment and redemption of national bank-note currency 

... Resolution op adinission of Mr. Pinchback taken 
up and debated House Bills on adjournment and 
repeal of bankruptcy law had their first reading. 
Hovsr.—Resolution introduced, looking to possilie 
reduction in expenses of the civil service. Bill 
reported from Judiciary Committee to repeal Bank 
rupt Act taken up and debated Select Committee 
om Salaries reported Bill making compensation of 
Senators, Representatives and Delegates $5,500 per 
annum, in lieu of extra allowances An amend 
ment, making reduction of salaries to take effect from 
March 4th, 1873, was adopted, 172 to 77. 

Wepnespay, December 17t:.—Senate.—House Bil) on in- 
crease of seamen in navy reported back and laid 
over .Resolution offered for abolition of office 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue... . House Bill 
on repeal of Bankruptcy Act was taken up and 
referred to Judiciary Committee House Bill on 
special naval appropriation of $4,000,000 was called 
and passed, 46 te 7. Hovse.—Memorial from New 
York Cuban meeting, favoring Cuban belligerency, 
presented and referred to Committee on Foreign 
Affairs... .Senate amendments to Bill for redemption 
of loan of 1858 reported back, concurred in, and 
sent to President for bis signature Consideration 
of Salary Bill resumed....Substitute offered for 
original Bill, that pay of Senators, Representatives 
and Delegates be $6,000 per annum with mileage, 
and Vice-President and Speaker $8,000 each, agreed 
to, 138 to 130. Bill ordered engrossed and read a 
third time. 

Taurspay, December 18th. ng 
Blue Book passed....House Bill on Salaries read 
twice and referred to Civil Service Committee. 
Petitions presented from New York asking the 
amendment instead of repeal of Bankrupt Law... . 
Resolution reported by Congressman Tremain taken 
up....House Bill on adjournment over holidays read 
and agreed to, 21 to 18. Hovse.—Memorial from 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, asking a com- 
mission to establish an inward and outward ocean 
track for steamships, presented... .Senate amend- 
ment to special naval appropriation Bill increasing 
amount from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 reported 
back and concurred in... . Postal Telegraph Bill read 
and referred to Committee on Appropriations 
Judiciary Committee reported Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill... .Concurrentresolution to adjourn from 
19th to January 5th adopted. 

Faipay, December 19th.—Senate.—Amendment offered to 
Public Printing Bill forbidding the printing of all 
public documents for general distribution; but not 
prohibiting stereotyping of such papers. Agreed 

.Civil Service and Retrenchment Committee re- 





ported substitute for House Salary Bill... .Resolu- 
tion reported by Finance Committee taken up. 
Bill as passed by the House Concurred in... .Senate 


went into executive session at 3 o'clock, and shortly 
after adjourned to January 5th. Hovss.—Judiciary 
Committee reported in favor of sending commission 
to New Orleans to investigate case of Judge Durrell. 

.Supplementary Civil Rights Bill taken up and 
debated....Committee on Military Affairs reported 
resolution calling for investigation of charges against 
General Howard....After debate, subject recom- 
mitted....Petition presented asking that the Chor- 
penning claims case be reopened and re-examined. 

House adjourned to January Sth before reaching 
a vote. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Grimorse and his band promise a grand concert at St. 
Louis, Mo. 
A NEw theatre, the Criterion, 
underground. 
“Sne Stoops To Conquer ” was produced at Wallack’s 
New York, December 20th. 


in London, is wholly 


TuHE Maennerchor of Indianapolis, Ind., gave its regu- 
lar monthly concert, December 18th. 

‘“GrorGE WASHINGTON,”’ @ drama in four acts, 
title of a new German work by Koberle. 

Mr. CHanrrav introduced ‘‘ Kit, the Arkansas Tra- 
veler,’’ at Booth’s, New York, every night last week 


is the 


Govnop’s “Jeanne d’Are’’ is pronounced by a Paris 
correspondent the greatest theatrical success of the day. 


“Tux CHILDREN IN THE Woops,” with the 
family, has proved very successful at } 


Vokes 
Niblo’s, New York 

AN opportunity will soon be offered of seeing Charies 
Fechter, as Robert Macaire, at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York. 

Miss Mary Rorerts 
the Brooklyn Acadeiny 
the role of Blanche. 

A concerT will be given at the Industrial Building, 
Newark, N. J.. on Christmas night, by the band of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., under Gilmore. 


‘Hempty Dumpty Aproap ”’ has already pleased old 
and young at the Grand Opera House, New York. four 
weeks, and will hold the boards until after the holidays. 

A 


( ar 


made an encouraging début at 
in “Old Phil’s Birthday,” dling 


FINKE musical entertainment was given at the 
tv Hospital, Blackwell's Island. New York, Decem- 


' ber Lath, at which several well-known siugers appeared. 
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THE ALPS. 
HE palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appeals 
Gather around these summits show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 
be.ow, 


scaly 3, 


as to 


JOHN STOVER’S STORY OF THE 
MISSING BONDS. 
BY 
BEN BENT. 

“JOR the past ten years I have eaten my Christ- 
mas dinner with my friend John Stover and 
his family. Many people think it strange. my 
liking for John, for I am a bachelor, and with- 

out being in the least ‘fast,’ move in what is 
called society, and have a large circle of rather 
fine acquaintances. John, on the other hand, isa 
plain little fellow who knows nothing of * life,’’ and 
gains only enough salary from his situation as con- 
fidential clerk mm the large importing house of 
Bonton & Bridgers to keep his small family in an 
economical fashion. 

But the fact is, I like John sincerely, and always 
have, from the time we were schoolmates in a 
country village of the northern part of the State. 
He was honest and simple-minded then; afterwards, 
at college, he was honest and industrious, and 
through all the years of his later life he had been 
plodding and unsuccessful; so that at forty he found 
himself nothing better than a trusted employé ona 
moderate salary. Stil, I thoroughly liked him, as I 
have said, and would not for anything have missed 
dining with him on Christmas. 

Mrs. Stover, too, was a very charming little body, 
so true to John, and so full of the belief that sooner 
or later his honesty and what she called his ** ster- 
ling business ability ’’—meaning, thereby, however, 
only his perseverance—must meet with deserved 
success. 

She had fairly lived on this hope for fifteen years 
of their married life, and it had carried her through 
many @ hard struggle. Even at times when John 
had been quite without employment and dependent 
upon the savings of better times this good little 
woman had been so bright and cheerful and so full 
of confidence in John’s ability to ** ‘light on his feet,”’ 
that it was quite natural he should fairly worship 
her as he did. 

He once told me that when sometimes he had 
come home almost weary of life and ready to give 
up the battle for lost, his wife, bravely ignoring the 
plainest facts, would pvt her arms around his neck, 
and talk him right back into faith and hope again. 

They had two cbiidren, both girls, of whom the 
elder, Kate, was fourteen, and the younger, Lucy, 
twelve, and notwithstanding the quiet, humble 
manner in which they had been reared, two 
brighter or more ladylike girls were hardly to be 
met with. 

Besides dining at the Stovers’ on Christmas, I had 
long made it one of my old bachelor rules to call 
there on New Year’s and on the children’s birthdays, 
and as I seldom forgot to carry them some little 
gilts on these occasions, the girls had grown to be 
really fond of their ‘‘ Uncle ‘l'om,’’ as they called 
me. For me, these were just the little glimpses of 
genuine home life which served, not unpleasantly, to 
remind me of what might have been. 

In spite of the regularity with which I have 
enjoyed my Christmas turkey at the Stovers’ little 
cottage in Harlem, | am in the habit of receiving 
each year a formal though cordial invitation from 
Joho and his wife. I like this plan best, because it 
puts me quite at ease, and also assures me that they 
too remember the event with pleasure. 

My invitation for the Christmes Day just past was, 
however, delayed so far beyond the ordinary time, 
that | began to think my old friend had either for- 
gotten or grown tired of the custom. But on the 
very day before Christmas I found the following 
note from John lying beside my breakfast-plate at a 
rather late morning hour: 

**No. — ——1xH Srreet, Harem, 
“* December 24th, 1873. t 


“My Dear Tom—God knows I am happy to be 
abie to ask you to dine with us as usual to-morrow. 
Don't fail to come, old fellow, for the girls have 
begged me to ask you every day for a week, and 
besides I want to tell you how very nearly you 
nissed eating this Christinas dinner with 

** Your old, attached friend, Joun Sruver.” 


Coming from so matter-of-fact a person as John 
this note with its thankful ** gush”’ was quite start- 
ling. 1 remembered, too, that the few times we had 
met during the past three months he had looked 
much depressed and seemed thoroughly miserable ; 
so | concluded that he had been seriously ill or met 
with some fresh reverse of fortune. 

On Christmas Day, however, on my arrival at the 
S‘overs’, 1 found John in the best of spirits. He 
seemed to be unusually gay, and as we all caught 
from him the infection of mirth, the dinner was 
jolly and the desert almost uproarious. Never had 
turkey been so savory, or steaming plum pudding 
so tempting. The girls were brimful of 9 and 
Mrs. Stover confidentially informed me that ‘ she 
hadn't seen her husband so much himself, no, not 
for clear six months.” 

But like all good things earthly, this dinner came 
finally to an end. The girls were sent up-stairs. 
Mrs. Stover, still seated at the table, resumed her 
sewing, while John and | lighted our cigars and 
settled ourselves for a chat over a bottle of mild 
Mossel wine, as had been our wont of old. 


GLASS TH FIRST. 


ND now, John,” said |, ‘‘ tell me what you 
Ps meant by that note, with its queer tone of 
mournful rejoicing and thankful melancholy. Tell 
us all about it, old fellow, as fast as you can without 
letting your fire go out.” 

**l’m not much of a hand at story-telling, Tom.” 
replied John, “ but if I were anything of an ‘old 
man of the sea,’ I could keep you listening the rest 
of this blessed night to a strange yarn, and——”’ 

** Never mind all this introduction,” said I, inter- 
rupting him, ‘* but‘ reel it off to us,’ as the sailors 
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My friend then began, taking a sip at his first 
glass of wine : 

It is just about six years, as you know, Tom, 
since I obtained a situation at LBonton & 
sridgers’s. For nearly two years my position was 
but little better than that of a light porter—though 
they used to call me the assistant shipping-clerk, 


and my wages then were hardly enough to keep us | 
Many a time after a hard day’s | 


above actual want. 
work in the store | have walked way home here to 
save the car-fare, and found that the cheerful fire in 


the little grate yonder had but just been lighted, | 


and that wile and the children had been shivering 
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| all day to spare coals. 
times tor fom, and the Christtnas dinners you 
used to sit down to the rather slim affairs, 
though I dare say you've forgotten all about it long 
since. 

Well,we worried through somehow, always hoping 
that something better would turn up, and wying 
hard to be as jolly as possible. 

Finally the shipping-clerk, whose nominal assist- 
ant | was, died suddenly, and 1 was permitted to 
take his place, temporarily only, as I was informed. 
But the firm found that I could do the work pretty 
well, and for more than a year no change was 
made. Of course, this gave me an increase of 
salary, and brought me so far into contact with the 
managers of the business as to enable me to make 
a good impression upon them, and show that | was 
capable of something better than mere manual 
labor. 

Things went on in this way, as | say, till about 
three years ago, when, to my surprise, | was made 
the confidential clerk of the house, and intrusted 
with much of its important business. From this 
date until about six months since | was very happy, 
and we lived in such moderate comfort as ought to 
| satisfy any plain fellow like myself. 

In order to explain fully the event which then 
occurred to disturb my quiet life, it will be neces- 
sary to tell you of a commonplace business trans- 
action undertaken by our firm as long ago as last 
June. At that time an old and valued customer of 
the house—Mr. Charles Allerton—was rather unex- 
pectedly ordered abroad by his physician on 
account of ill-health. Owing to the suddenness of 
his departure, he had little or no opportunity to 
supply himself with proper letters of credit, and 
accordingly on the very morning of the day he was 
to sail he came to our counting-room, betore either 
member of the firm had arrived, bringing with him 
an ordinary tin bond-box, such as are commonly 
used by merchants and brokers who keep valuable 
securities in the Safe Deposit Company's vaults 
This box had gilded uponits side the letters ** C. A.,” 
and contained, Mr. Allerton said, one thousand cer- 
tificates of a particular railroad bond, then worth 
several per cent. above parinthe market. These 
he desired to leave on deposit with us as security 
for any drafts which he might find it necessary to 
draw on our house during his absence, and also, as 
he added, for safe-keeping as well. 

I naturally hesitated about receiving and receipt- 
ing for so large a sum in the absence of my em- 
ployers, and begged Mr. Allerton to wait till one of 
the firm should arrive. This, he said, would be 
quite impossible, as the steamer in which he had 
taken passage would sail in half an hour, adding 
that if we were unwilling to take the trust he would 
make other arrangements at once. 

I always did hate responsibility, Tom. I don’t 
like to be forced to decide on my own judgment in 
cases of emergency, and | tried hard to avoid it in 
this instance. 1 knew, however, that it would 
never do to offend Mr. Allerton, and felt, after all 
tolerably sure that my employers would not be 
averse to receiving the interest and commissions in- 
cident to so legitimate a banking transaction. I 
finally signed a proper receipt in the name of 
the tirm, and accepted the deposit, after having 
made a careful schedule of the numbers of the 
bonds, which I also compared accurately with one 
already in the possession of Mr. Allerton. 

There was nothing very extraordinary about this 
bit of business. Time and again we had done the 
same thing to oblige other customers. Then, why 
not in this case? I would not, I knew, have hesi- 
tated an instant had the amount involved been ten, 
instead of a hundred, thousand dollars. 

No matter how skillfully I argued with myself, 
though, I could not make my mind easy about the 
matter. Again I took the bonds out of the box 
and examined them caretully. Genuine they cer- 
tainly were. That I felt sure of. I was familiar 
with the security, and knew every siguature on the 
certificates perfectly well; and, besides, Mr. Aller- 
ton was not the man to have forged bonds in his 
possession. Still I continued to gaze at them, 
though in an absent-minded sort of way, till pres- 
ently my eyes fell upon the vignette—an exquisitely 
engraved female face and bust—and I became 
absorbed in the contemplation of its artistic 
beauties. 

This vignette was unusually large, occupying 
nearly all the central and upper portion of the 
parchment, and the face represented was full of a 
thoughtful, half-sad expression. All about the 
picture were the waved water-lines and pale- 
green tints of the bonds, and ] remember thinking 
that the sweet, grave face of the woman rising out 
of them, as it were, suggested the idea of a mer- 
maid or the “Rhine story of the Lorlei maiden commng 
from the waves to tempt weak mortals with her 
beauty and her song. 

Still I kept looking at this picture. 

I could not take my eyes off this face, which 
fascinated me. 

All the rest of the bond, with its scrolls and 
figures and signatures, seemed to fade into a sort of 
maze, through which I saw only this vignette face 
standing out bold and clear. 

By a strong effort of the will, I changed the 
position of the bond, placing it upon edge against 
the tin box. But it made no difference; there was 
still the sad, woman-face, floating in a pale-green 
mist, holding me with its strange power and— 
smiling atme. Yes, Tom, smiling now, though be- 
fore it had been so grave and calm—emitting a bad, 
cruel, triumphant smile, which sent a chill of fear 
through me and made my knees tremble with terror. 

I am not sure how long I stood gazing at this 
face, which had for me so terrible an attraction, but 
presently the boy came to fetch the morning mail, 
and as he opened the office-door I started to my 
feet suddenly, and put my hand to my head. The 
room seemed to be filled with darkness, through 
which shot swift sparks of light and little balls of 
flame, chasing each other hither and thither, dizzily 
dancing up and down. 

I came near falling then, but it only lasted a mo- 
ment, and when I recovered myself and had spoken 
to the office-boy the strange illusion about the 
vignette was gone, and the bonds lying on the table 
| appeared only the most ordinary evidences of in- 
debtedness—the most unromantic bits of scrip 
imaginable. 

Gathernng them up, I replaced them in the tin 
bond-box, which J then put in the large safe occu- 
pying the centre of the office, and from that time 
till the arrival of Mr. Bridgers I passed what the 
French call ‘“‘un mauvais quort-d'heure.”” The 
sense of responsibility for the step I had taken, to- 
gether with the unpleasant impression made upon 
my nand by the illusion of the vignette, rendered 
me quite miserable. 

It was, therefore, a great relief to my feelings when 
| Mr. Bridgers, upon his arrival. strongly commended 

me for taking the bonds, under the circumstances. 

He, of course, asked to see them, and after having 
| counted them carefully, took a copy of the schedule 
of their numbers, which he deposited in a small 
| private drawer in his own desk. He then replaced 
| the box in the safe, and, closing the door, locked it, 
giving the piated knob a twirl, so that it would be 
necessary to make use of the letter combination to 
| Open it agai. 
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GLASS THE 
\ Y friend John Stover paused a moment to finish 
4 his glass of wine, and then px. ng asecond 
one for himself and ; assing the bottle to me, con- 
tinued his narration: 


SECOND. 


A month passed away without the occurrence of 


anything to interrupt the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness. Nothing had been heard directly trom Mr. 
Allerton, but several draits had been received 


through various foreign banking-houses, and 
promptly paid by our firm, amounting in all to about 
five thousand dollars. 

The box of bonds had been permitted to remain 
in the safe just where Mr. bridgers had put it, and 
every night and morning when | locked or un- 
locked the safe-door, its glossy black sides and 
glaring gilt letters recalird something of the unplea- 
sant sensations connected with its arrival. The 
vignette figure, with its sad, sweet expression, 
changing so mysteriously to a mocking smile, was 
fixed in my memory. Though my reason pointed 
out the folly of allowing a mere nervous tancy to 
trouble me, I could not rid my mind of the impres- 
sion of something ** uncanny © connected with these 
bonds. That woman's face haunted me. It came 





between me and the book | might be reading. It 
stood out suddenly trom my ledyer, and blurred the | 
columns of figures. I saw it sometimes in the print- 
shop windows; and in church, on Sundays, it was 
often outlined in the pale light that filtered through 
the stained-glass oriels, flooding the transept with 
a holy haze. 

Matters went on pretty much in this way till the 
27th of last June—a day | shall never forget as lo 
as | live. 


g 
On the morning of that day | came down 
to the office as usual, and was metat the store-door 
by our porter, who also acted as janitor of the | 
building, and who, his face fairly gray with excite- | 
ment, came running to meet me, exclamning : 

Mr. Stover, there’s been burglars here | 
night, and the oflice-sale is broken me 


** Oh, 
this 
and 

Without waiting to hear more, I ran through the 
hallway, and opened the counting-room door, to see | 
for myself what had happened. 

To my surprise there was but little confusion in 
the room. Some of the desk-drawers had evidently 
been ransacked, and the pens and paper-weights 
were scattered about somewhat. Beyond this there 
was nothing which indicated that the room had 
been entered by thieves, except that a large plate- 
glass pane had been clearly cut out from the middle 
window, looking upon a sort of courtyard at the 
back of the store. 

On closer examination it appeared to me that one 
of the iron bars, which served to protect this win- 
dow from the outside, had heen sawed through, and 
bent aside tar enough to adit the passage of a 
man’s body. 

I tried the safe-door, and found it locked. The 
sale itseli showed no sigus of having been tampered 
with. 

Things, I began to think, might not be so bad, 
after ail. So, leaving the porter in charge of the 
premises, I at once started in search of Sampson, 
the detective, and. having informed him of what 
had occurred, brought him back with me to the 
office. 

After taking in at a glance the general appear- 
ance of the room, the detective, putting me aside, 
and bidding me to be careful not to touch anything, 
stepped quickly to the safe, and made a thorough 
eXalination of its four sides, and even of its dusty 
top. 

** Now, sir,’’ said he to me, *‘ open the safe-door, 
if you know the combination of the lock.” 

I was, as you may well imagine, a little nervous ; 
but, nevertheless, | turned the silver-plated knob, 
and as one after another the letters of the combina- 
tion came opposite the notch in the dial, 1 could 
hear the click of the tumblers dropping into place. 

Then | shot the bolt, and swung back the heavy 
door. 

There were the big books and the ledgersand the 
yellow deeds—all in their proper places. A large 
roll of postage and revenue stamps lay in a pigeon- 
hole, where | had put it the night before. 

I opened the cashi-drawer. It was empty, and a 
startled cry escaped me atthe discovery. The bor 
of bonds was gone! But just in the very spot where 
it had been, | saw through the mist, which came be- 
fore my eyes, the vignette face which had haunted 
me, smiling more cruelly and triumphantly than 
ever, as if to mock my misery. 

Sampson says I fainted dead away, and I think I 
must have done so,for | remember nothing more till 
I found myself lying on a lounge, my tace and hair 
wet, and Sampson and the porter bending over me. 

As soon as | had somewhat recovered, the detec- 
tive began to question me about the missing con- 
tents of the sate. 

1 told him that fifteen hundred dollars in currency 
had been stolien from the cash-drawer, and a box 
containing one hundred thousand dollars in railroad 
bonds. 

Sampson said nothing, but, as soon as I could go 
about with him, we began a careful inspection of 
the office and all the surrounding premises. 

On the carpet of the counting-room we found the 
muddy tracks of footsteps leading from the window 
to the safe, thence to the various desks, and back 
again to the window. ‘There were also indications 
that the burglar had jumped from the ledge of the 
window on to the flagging of the courtyard below, 
and, in a crevice between the stones, we found the 
fragment of a fine steel saw, such as professional 
cracksmen use—so said Sampson—for sawing iron 
bars or gratings. Beyond this, nothing was dis- 
covered. 

I shall not attempt to describe the consternation 
of my employers when they arrived, and heard 
the details of what had happened. They were both 
elderly and self-contained gentlemen, and made no 
uproar; but their faces grew very pale and blank, 
for, in the whole course of their thirty years’ 
partnership, no such serious misfortune as this had 
overtaken them. 

They had a long private consultation with the 
detective in the inner office, at the close of which, 
Mr. Bonton, who is a spare man, with a lean, hard- 
featured face, and a severe manner, came out into 
the counting-room, and said to me, excitedly : 

‘Sampson tells me he is sure that the safe has 
been robbed by some person who knew the combi- 
nation letters of the lock. John Stover, do you 
know whiere those bonds are?’ 

I staggered back as though one had struck me a 
sudden blow. 

** Nonsense, Bonton!”’ broke in Mr. Bridgers, who 
with the detective had followed him out: ** you 
must be crazy. Why, you might just as well accuse 
me of the robbery. ‘ou are excited, sir.” 

Sampson, too, said something about being “ alto- 
gether too hasty,’’ but it was too late. The iron 
had entered into my soul. I had suddenly awakened 
to the possibility of my being suspected of the 
theft. The strange tangle of circumstances he- 
wildered me, and to have showed my innocence 
would. | knew, have been as impossible as to have 
imagined myself guilty. 

So I had not even attempted to reply to Mr. | 
Bonton’s sudden question, when he retired to his 








private office muttering something about its being 
‘* very strange—very strange, indeed.” 

For my purt, 1 slunk away, eager to get out of 
sight and hearing. As I remember it now, I must 
have looked and acted in the most guilty manner 
imaginable. I was, perhaps, as much crushed and 
cowed at finding myself only suspected —and that 
but by one person—as the real criminal would have 
been at the actual discovery of his crime. 

Oh, Tom, the mortification and shame and misery 
of that day and the next, and many succeeding days 
and weeks! 1 worked on in my old place, because 
they did not tell me to go, and I had not the courage 
to leave them and face the world again as a work 
seeker. But all my earnestness had gone, and 
was oppressed with a vague sense of danger and 
distrust. In the streets, or when riding home in the 
cars, | often found myself muttering half-aloud 
*‘ John Stover, you’re suspected of robbery,” and | 
would roll the 7's, so as to make the word yet more 
terrible. 

I became, in short, the most abject coward 
afraid of myself, and pursued by a phantom of guilt 
more dreadful to my sensitiveness than the reality 
would have been to some. 

To make matters worse, too, I had to keep it al! 
to myself, for | had only told my wite of the robbery 
in the most general terms, and she never dreamed 
of the cause of my unhappiness, but attributed it 
solely to my interest in the affairs of my employers. 
It was the only trouble of my life that I had not 
shared with her, but I could not tell her this, you 
see. ‘God knows,’ 1 thought, “‘even she may 
suspect me.” 

“Oh, John, how could you think that of me?’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Stover, speaking for the first time 
since the beginning of her hushand’s story, and 
wiping the tears out of the corners of her bright 
eyes with the tringe of her napkin. 

* Don't interrupt me, my dear,” said John; ** but 


is 


| just let me tell my own story in my own way, 


lease. 

ae I did not mean to, John,” replied his wife ; ‘* but 
to think you should believe I could suspect you. 
your own wite. Why, you ought to know, John, by 
this time, that I wouldn’t suspect you of wrong ; no, 
not if 1 kuew you were ¢ uilty.”’ 





GLASS THE THIRD. 


— smiled a little at this last affectionate 
. Hibernicism of his wife, and pouring out his 
third glass of wine, watched the bubbles cha-ing 
each other through the clear amber liquid tor a 
moment, and then resumed as follows: 


Well, Tom, there’s no good describing to you how 
miserable all this made me, and how frosthitten my 
whole nature was by this breath of suspicion. It 
grew upon me, till finally 1 went one day to Samp 
son, the detective, and told him | could not live 
longer under a shadow so repulsive, and that | had 
determined to resign my situation and leave the 
country. 

The detective promptly informed me I was a fool. 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘even if you were guilty, this 
would be just the way to show it; and the fact is, 
all my efforts have failed to bring out any proots 
against you, except that you were the only person, 
outside of the partners themselves, who knew the 
combination of the lock.” 

This was intended to comfort me, but instead only 
made me wince again at finding that a detective 
officer had been tracking me for weeks as a possible 
thief. 

‘If you want to know what | think,” continued 
Sampson, ‘I don’t believe you did the job—not for 
many reasons. First place, if you had you couldn't 
have fainted clean away on opening the safe-door 
that morning, and tinding things just as you'd ex- 
pected to find ’em. You might have tried it on, 
you know, but you'd have made a fizzle of it sure. 
That’s a dodge 1 can nail every time. Then, too, 
if you’d a-been going to crack the cmb you'd have 
done it some time when there was more money— 
that is, cash money—in the safe. You wouldn't 
have taken the bonds, knowing that Bridgers had 
the numbers of ’em ; or, anyhow, you'd have broken 
into his little drawer and destroyed the—schedule, 
or whatever you call it. Don’t you see ?”’ 

‘But, Sampson,”’ said I, ‘* you don’t seem to 
understand that it’s the being swspecied of the thing 
that is taking the heart out of me.” 

‘* Well, now,”’ replied he, ‘‘ there’s only one way 
out of that mess for you, that I can see.”’ 

“And what way is that?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Find the thief,’’ said Sampson. 

These words, thus unexpectedly sppken, had 
their full effect upon me. Yes, 1 would tind the 
thief. That would be far better than running away 
like a guilty thing. But how—how could | hope 
to accomplish what the clever and experienced de 
tective had failed in? There was in the task an 
element of the impossible. 

** I'll tell you what,’’ continued Sampson, after a 
pause ; ‘‘ this robbery was a mighty clever piece ot 
business. ‘The fellow got well away with his swag, 
and it’s all being hush’d up remarkable. Not even 
a newspaper has got hold of the particulars, so | 
look to see the thing tned on again. He won't be 
content to let well enough alone, and sooner or 
later he will come back for more. What you can 
do is to watch for him. Sleep in the store fora 
month — two months, if necessary — and it’s my 
opinion you'll catch a fish.” 

‘This idea seemed a good one tome. At any rate 
no better one suggested itself. I determined to 
carry it out. The very determination infused a new 
energy into my life. 1 would catch the burglar, 
thus doubly proving my own innocence, and earn- 
ing a fresh right to the trust of my employers. 

daving obtained permission of Mr. bridgers- 
whose confidence in me remained unshaken— to 
sleep in the office, 1] set about my self-appointed 
task at once. I searched the records of crime in 
order to make myself familiar with the methods 
practiced by safe and bond robbers; and acting 
upon the hints thus obtained, | began to make cuare- 
ful inquiries about the occupants of all the premises 
adjoining our office. 

I knew that the ground floor of the building next 
to us on the south was, and long had been, used as 
a woolen wareliouse, while its upper stories were 
mainly devoted to offices of lawyers, agents, etc. | 
found out enough about the occupants of each of 
these—except one—to satisfy me that they were 
well-known and responsible persons. Room 2!), how 
ever, on the second floor, above and adjoining our 
counting-room, had been, | iearned, within the past 
six months, rented to a person whose nominal oc 
cupation, as indicated by the sign upon his door. 
was that of a manufacturing watchmaker, and 
whose name was Karl Ungler, by the same token. 

Beyond the meagre information thus obtained 
very little could be learned of this person’s habits 
or history. The porter of the building had never 
seen any one Other than Ungler enter the roon, 
and had himself invariably found the door of No. 
29 locked, when he had tried it. It was his opin- 
ion, very freely expressed, that the watchmaker 
was decidedly a very ‘‘ queer card.” 

This was of itself sufficient to awaken curiosity, 
if not suspicion, and I determined to know more ot 
this strange individual. Nut the time that I had to 


devote to those investigatious was very limited, 
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and a week had sliy»ned away before I had made 
aby further progre#s in that direction. 

Meantime, I was following Sampson's suggestion 
by sleeping in the office. It was a dreary task, 
and one which quite cut me off from all intercourse 
with my home and family. Kut 1 was fully deter- 
mined to do all in my power, making every sacri- 
fice, in order to discover the real perpetrators of the 
mysterious robbery. The counting-room, so cozy 


and familiar to me in the daytime, was, I found, a | 


wild, weird place to sleep in. At first I hardly 
closed my eyes till daybreak, but through the long 
hours lay awake, fashioning grotesque images from 
the dim outlines of desks and chairs and rows of 
dusty shelves. A hundred times during each dreary 
night my fancy pictured the details of impossible 
burglaries, clothing them with unheard-of horrors. 
The great black sate in the centre of the 
room !oomed through the darkness, an awful form ; 
and no sooner did | drop for an instant into a doze 
than I would wake with a sudden start at hearing 
the click, click of the combination lock manipu- 
lated by imaginary ‘hands, or the grating of a 
phantom diamond on the plate-glass window-panes. 

I was, though, very glad to note the absence 
from my waking and sleeping dreams of the 
vignette figure which had so haunted me before the 
robbery. 1 could, by an effort, recall the woman’s 
sad face and the mocking smile, but as a vivid and 
apparently actual presence it had ceased to trouble 
iy fancy. 

At the expiration of a week I had become quite 
well accustomed to my new quarters, and found 
that my sleep there was undisturbed by real or 
imaginary te In fact, the real dangers had 
all along given me the least uneasiness. [am not 

ch of a coward, as you know, and having pro- 
vided myself with an excellent revolver, I felt fully 
equal to a tussle with the average burglar or 
boud-thief. 

One night, nearly two weeks after I had begun 
my watch, | was awakened suddenly from a deep 
slumber, by the impression of an event, if I may 
I heard no sound, and without any 


rors, 


use the term. 
disturbing cause started up in bed and began rub- 
bing my eves vigorous y, to make sure of being 
fairly awake. 

At first | could make ont nothing in the room, 
only a tangle of vague outlines, which seemed to 
change eontinually. 

Presently the large windows defined themselves 
plainly, and then the great black safe stood out 
more dimly. ‘Then | gazed into every remote cor- 
ner, looking for. and even hoping to see, some hu- 
man form cowering guiltly. My hand was upon 
the revolver, and the thought that | was perhaps 
about to find the cause of all my trouble served to 
steady my nerves. I| think I could have used my 
weapon with perfect deliberation. 

Evidently, however, there was no other person 
in the room. I was disappointed, and just about to 
lie down again, when suddenly a bright light ap- 
peared to gleam out from the dark front of the 
safe. 

For an instant I was quite bewildered again, but 
soon observed that the brilliant gleam came from 
the silver-p!ated knob of the lock. I saw, too, that 
it appeared to be reflected light, and my next 
thouglit, of course, was—fire. 

Springing quickly out of bed, 1 approached the 
safe, butas | neared it the light disappeared and 
the knob became barely discernible. 

As I stepped backwards again it as suddenly 
gleamed out like a star. 

This I had repeated several times before the ex- 
planation suggested itself to my mind. Evidently, 
on approaching the sale, my body intercepted the 
light which illumined the knob. 

Whence came this stray beam? 

Gazing all round the room, I saw no light shine 
through any crevice. 

Presently an idea occurred to me. Seizing a 
package of dusty papers, I gently shook them in 
front of the sate-door. Instantly a bright arrow 
of light, slanting upward from the knob at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and rendered visible by the 
dust-particles, showed me the direction of the ori- 
ginal light reflected from the silver-plated handle. 

By repeating this operation several times I traced 
the ray to a different point, nearly in the centre of 
the southern side of the room, and just in the angle 
formed by the ceiling and the southern wall. But 
at this point [ could, in the darkness, discover no 
aperture, and accordingly decided, in the absence 
of any fresh developments, to wait quietly till day- 
light before pushing my investigations, in order not 
to give any alarm. 

As may well be imagined, I did not fall asleep 
again, and throughout the long interval till morning 
I heard the deep-toned clocks boom the hours from 
their lofty steeples. The light on the safe-knob 
disappeared suddenly shortly after three o'clock. 
But not till I had fancied a hundred causes for its 
strange appearance, none of which were satisfac- 
tory. That in some way it was connected with the 
safe-robbery I did not for a moment doubt, and 
from the fact that Room 29, in the adjoining builid- 
ing, was situated, as nearly as I could judge, oon 
where the ray of light appeared to come from, 
could not help linking it in my thoughts with the 
mysterious watchmaker, Karl Ungler. 

Daylight brought no solution of the problem, and 
as soon as the porter arrived I started after Samp- 
son, post-haste. Having found that worthy, I 
detailed to him all the particulars I have described, 
whereupon the detective exclaimed : 

‘*Stover, my boy, I'll tell you what it is, you've 
got hold of the right string, sure, this time. Long 
ago I knew about this watchmaker in No. 29, and 
kinder suspieioned that maybe he had a finger in 
the pie. He’s no regular hand. though, at this 
business—not here, at least, for there ain’t a man 
on the force that knows him. But you’ve got hold 
of the string, I tell you; and we’ll trip up this fine 
cove yet, if we can work it right.” 

I told Sampson it was my idea we might first of 
all get into the watchmaker’s room, and have a 
look at the door. To this the detective agreed, 
provided it could be done, as he said, *‘ without 
scaring the bird in the bush.”’ So that very day, after 
the watchmaker had been seen to leave the build- 
ing, Sampson and I, he robed with legal authority, 
and I with intense desire to vindicate my innocence, 
cautiously approached the mysterious room, and 
by the aid of a skeleton key entered the apartment. 

The place had but little of the general appearance 
of a workshop. On the east side, under the win- 
dows looking out upon the court, was a low single 
bedstead of the cheapest sort. One or two wooden 
chairs and several small packing-boxes were scat- 
tered about, while on the south side of the room 
there was a rough-looking work-bench, on which 
were some bits of watch-springs and a few tools. 
On the north side, down upon the floor against the 
wall, was an affair which had the appearance of a 
locker. It was a simple box, with a lid into which 
a brass button was screwed for convenience in 
opening. In the wall above, a wooden peg, with a 
brass nail in its centre, was fixed, woe for the 
purpose of protecting the plaster from the blows of 
the brass button when the lid was thrown back. 
While Sampson was carefully —— the bits of 
stee] watch-spring on the work-bench, I took out a 


tapeline, and starting from the east wall measured 





off eight feet and five inches along the north side of 
the r.om, that being the measurement | had previ- 
ously made along the cornice in our counting-room 
as establishing the spot whence cime the ray of 
light falling upon the safe-knob, as described. 

The point thus reached was exactly in the centre 
of the wooden locker. 

This discovery | promptly communicated to the 
detective, who at once pried off the hasps of the 
box and lifted the lid. 

Just as the brass button came in contact with the 
nail in the bit of wooed on the wall above, one of 
the window-shades, which had been rolled up, sud- 
denly dropped half way down. We both started at 
the sound, and then, smiling at our own nervousness, 
began to examine the locker. 

Carefully removing a greasy cloth, we found that 
the box served to contain only a brass instrument 
like @ microscope. It was pointed at an angle to 
wards and seemed to enter the wall of the room 
near the floor. It was a roughly made instrument, 
and the upper portion, corresponding to the eye- 
glass of a microscope, was covered with a loosely 
fitting brass cap. ‘Taking this off, Sampson placed 
one eye at the aperture, and covering the other 
awkwardly with the palm of his hand, looked down 
the tube curiously. 

After a moment he shook his head. and said, 
Can't make out nothing there; you try it once.” 
Kneeling down, 1 peered into the strange instru- 
met long and carefully. 

lor a time I could see nothing save a blurr of 
dazzling white light, but as my eye grew more and 
more accustomed to this, | began to perceive a 
din ly defined form like a silver bell, surrounded by 
a | right rim, in which, as it gradually grew more 
distinct, I recognized the silver-plated safe-knob 
with which I was necessarily so familiar. Every 
letter on the knob could be distinctly read. and the 
notch in the surrounding rim was plainly visible, so 


“ 


| that when I again faced the detective I was trem- 


bling with excitement, for I knew that I had found in 
the person of Karl Ungler, manufacturing watch- 
maker, the burglar who had stolen the Allerton 
bor 

Without going further into minute details, Tom, 
let ine explain briefly that the brass instrument in 
the locker was found to be an ingenious arrange- 
ment of powerful magnifying lenses, so contrived as 
to focus exactly upon the knob of our safe, and by 
means of this the patient burglar had been able, by 
constant watching at times when the safe was un- 
locked, to read the letter combination by which the 
patent tumbler lock was worked. 

We had thus discovered the thief, but an almost 
equally ingenious device prevented our catching 
him, for, as we afterwards found, the sudden drop- 
ping of the window-shade at the instant when 
Sampson threw back the lid of the locker was not 
a mere chance, as we supposed. It was due to the 
fact that cleverly concealed wires from a galvanic 
battery were thus so connected as to slip the 
fastening, lowering the shade and giving warning to 
the thief outside that his crime and its method had 
been detected. 

The entire detective force was called into requi- 
sition, and the most thorough search for the clever 
bond-robber was initiated. But without result, as 
he had undoubtedly received his warmng and left 
the city long before we were fairly upon his track. 

To complete the chain of circumstantial evidence 
against Ungler, Sampson found among a lot of old 
rubbish in a drawer of the work~bench in Room 29 
a watch-spring saw, from which a piece had been 
broken off, exactly corresponding to the bit in his 
possession found in the crevice between the court- 
yard flags on the morning after the robbery. 

Then, too, we ascertained that the remarkable 
manner in which I had been able to trace home the 
theft to its source was due to the carelessness of 
Ungler in leaving the lid of the locker open on that 
particular night, while the gas in his room was 
burning brightly, and its many rays gathered by 
the lenses of the instrument in the box were con- 
centrated upon the safe-knob, as | have told you, 
thus literally throwing light upon a crime which 
had been shrouded in mysterious darkness. 


There was just a shade of reproach in Mrs. 
Stover’s tone, as she said, ‘‘ Oh, Sohn, my dear! 
how could you keep all this from me?’ and of 
thankfulness, as she added, ‘‘ But maybe it was for 
the best. You ought to know.” 

“Well, I'll tell you how it is, Mary,’’ replied 
John. ‘I never did keep anything from you when 
you could possibly be any help to me; but this was 
a clear case of worry; and worry is all you could 
have done, anyhow.” 

I said to John that his story seemed to me very 
remarkable, and added that he ought to consider 
himself a very lucky dog to get so well out of what 
might have been a bad sort of scrape. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY IN THE CrimFéa.—The 
Cologne Gazetie says: ‘‘ Last year, near Kertch, 
three catacombs were discovered. One of them is 
situated on the northern slope of the Mithridates 
Mount, and its interior is decorated with stucco- 
work and pictures in fresco, in which various 
animals and hunting scenes are represented. At 
the entrance there are visible on the side walls, 
where the stucco has fallen off, symbols, mono- 

rams, and figures of animals, cut with sharp tools. 
Mr. Lucenko, the director of the Kertch Museum, 
has since opened two catacombs, which, however, 
have proved less interesting. In the opinion of 
antiquaries, the paintings found in the catacombs 
belong to an Oriental people. As evidence of this 
are pointed out the high headdresses and helmets 
of the warriors, and the short manes of the horses, 
which are represented as they are on the Assyrian 
monuments. As the bright colors of the pictures 
were becoming dimmed through contact with the 
damp atmosphere, the entrance to the catacombs 
has for a time been closed in order to protect the 
pictures from entire destruction. In the represent- 
ations of battles fighting men of two different 
nationalities are clearly distinguishable. One class 
have round beardless faces and wear armor which 
covers the whole body and extends down to the 
ankles. Their arms consist of two lances and a 
round shield. The other class, their oponents, have 
beards and thick, long hair. They are armed with 
bows, lances, and square shields. The bearded 
men appear to be besieged, whence it may be con- 
cluded that these frescoes are the productions of 
their beardless assailants. On other pictures are 
represented bears, wild boars, stags, birds of vari- 
ous kinds, and plants with large, broad leaves. 
Especially remarkable is a picture which represents 
an calenal ventmbling a lion, and bebind in the air a 
winged Cupid in a sort of Roman drapery. Besides 
these frescoes there have been found two small 
statuettes of clay, one of which represents the sit- 
ting figure of a woman, who holds in her right hand 
a flat, cup-shaped vessel, and wears a high, three- 
cornered headdress. This figure has a remarkable 
resemblance to the stone figures of women found 
in the grave-mounds of the steppes. The other 
statuette, also that of a woman, likewise wears a 
remarkable three-parted headdress. 
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INDUSTRY IN PRISONS. 
To the Editor of Frank Lesire’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The interest which clustered around the future of 
Tammany’s fallen chieftain brought to the surface 
some items concerniug the system of labor in our 
county prisons, which it will be well to keep before 
the public. One fact is that there is no well-organized 
plan of labor, whereby men with active minds can be 
kept employed in these institutions. idleness is the door 
of crime, and men should be ashamed to cage their 


fellow-men like brutes, giving them no chance for im- | 
Punishment should | 


provement, mentally or morally 
have for its object a twofold pur} ose First, the protec 
tion of society; and, second, the reformation of the 
offender. 

Can men be made better by being crowded into cells, 
where three or four pairs of lungs are forced tu breathe 
the same air until they are diseased, with no mental food 
or work’ Does society protect itself by shutting up its 
weakest members tor a time in this manner, and then re- 
leasing them with their moral wounds festering to cor- 
ruption’ No! ten thousand times no. 

The morally diseased portion of our community should 
be treated with as much skill as the plysically diseased. 

What would be thought of a city which not only 
allowed, but indorsed, the erection of a building in the 
most unhealthy location that could be found, into which 
men, women and children who were physically diseased 
were to be thrust, irrespective of age or malady, with no 
doctors, no medicine, no health-giving atmosphere, but 
ouly sickly odors and deadly infection around them * 

Such a Upas of corruption would not be allowed even 
amidst barbarians; and yet, in every city in this Union 
are moral churnel-houses, ten times more fearful in their 
influences thin such physical pest houses could be; and we 
refuse to acknowledge the degradation, 

*So much a long communion tends 
fo make us what we are.” 


The mode! prison in Germany is in Bavaria’ The su 
perintendent rules by kindness, and the prisoners are 
urged to industry by rewards 

Every prison in the United States should have over its 
door, ** Educational and Industrial Reformatory.”’ 

There should be no long sentences for first offenses, 
nor repeated short ones Every murderer should be sen 
tenced to support the family he has deprived of support 

Every county and city as well as state prison should 
be self-sustaining. Each prisoner should be allowed an 
opportunity to engage in some employment, even while 
awaiting the motion of the courts; and ten cents of 
every dollar he earns should go to his starving family 
This would prove an industrial tonic, the power of which 
few criminal physicians understand. 

Criminals should be graded according to nature and de- 
gree of crime. 

Every prison and jail should be supplied with suitable 
libraries. Nighi-schools should be established. Prisoners 
should be compelled to keep clean. Soap and water are 
powerful reformers, and as conducive to moral ag phy- 
sical bealth. 

Every State should have an asylum as well as prison; 
a home, where weak membeus of God's family may be- 
come strong, to fight life’s battles honestly. 

All who feel interested in the reformation of their 
erring brothers and sisters will please send contributions 
of money, books, or clothipg. Address, *‘ Prisoners’ Li- 
brary (care of Dr. Deems), Stranyer’s Church, City.” 

Miss Linpa GILBERT. 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Ruevmatic Batus.—The hot sand bath is the latest 
discovery as a cure for rheumatism. It does not inter 
fere with respiration hke the steam or Turkish bath, and 
increases rather than suppresses perspiration. 


A New An«&sTHETIC.—Dr. Horvath, after a series of ex- 
periments, proposes making cold alcohol take the place 
of ether and quicksilver in producing local anwsthesia. 
He claims that the alcohol has the effect of depriving the 
part of the special sensibility to pain without impairing 
the delicacy of the general tactile sensation. 


PRoFksSOR XINA, &@ Spaniard, and chief physician of the 
province of Manila, has experimented with the Echises 
plant in the hospitals under his care, and found that it 
is not only a perfect substitute for quinine, but also that 
in its use the frequently unpleasant after effects of qui- 
nine are avoided. It is administered in the same 
manner and doses as quinine, and it is perfectly certain 
in its effect. 

A Pyecmatic Sewing Macutnz.—It consists of a 
sewing-machine having, below the table, a train of gear- 
wheels and an air-pump, operated by a crank, the pump 
being used to exhaust the air from a cylinder, underneath 
a piston which traverses the cylinder. The exhaustion 
of the air causes the piston to descend and drive the 
sewing-machine. If a vacuum equal to 14 Ibs. to the 
inch can be obtained, the piston being nine inches in 
diameter, the pneumatic pressure on the piston will be 
890 lbs., equal to a weight of that amount falling, say 
three feet, the height of the sewing-machine table under 
which the piston is placed. 

Recent researches made in England appear to estab- 
lish the fact that each convolution of the brain is a sepa- 
rate organ, though several of them may work together, 
and often do ; that the great motion centres are collected 
in the front part of the brain ; that the muscles of the 
jaw are moved by the convolution just above the ear, 
where the phrenologists locate alimentiveness ; that the 
main, if not the sole use of the cerebellum is to move 
the muscles of the eye, which is thus more amply sup- 
plied with brain-power than any other portion of the 
body of equal size, and that epilepsy is caused by a 
lesion between two convolutions of the brain. 


Tests FoR GiLpInG.—According to P. Geyot, if a gilt 
surface be touched with a drop of choride of gold or 
nitrate of silver solution, the former will produce a 
brown, the laier a gray spot, if the coating be an alloy, 
but will have no effect upon pure gold. For gilt paper, 
moisten with a drop of chloride of sulphur, which will 
immediately produce a dark-brown margin, if the cover- 
ing is not pure gold. Metallic spangles, shaken in 
closed flasks with chloride of sulphur, suffer no change, 
if gold ; otherwise they gradually darken ; but if under 
slight pressure, as in hermetically sealed tubes, gold 
spangles disappear in a short time by conversion into 
chloride of gold. 

QuininE CuLtors.—Some years ago Sir George Clerk 
suggested that, in consequence of the limited quantity of 
quinine to be obtained, an attempt should be made to 
lay out plantations for the cultivation of the valuable 
bark. Acting on this, Mr. Markham made several ex- 
peditions to Peru and India to select a site for the pro- 
posed enterprise. A stretch of ground known as the 
Nilgheri plantation was chosen, and planting commenced. 
The entire cost of introducing the bark-culture was 
£70,000. We learn by the last issue of the Atheneum 
that now the annual sales realize a net profit of from 
£4,000 to £5,000. The last consignmenti(23,646 pounds) 
was sold in Mincing Lane for 5s. 9d. per pound, a “ pro- 
digious price.” 

So raPipLy have fish disappeared from the waters of 
Maryland that at Governor Whyte’s request the Academy 
of Science appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject. The chuirman of this committee, Professor 
Uhler, finds that all :'\¢ rivers in the State are gradually 
filling with mud and sediment, carried into them from 
the cultivated soil by the rains and freshets. Rivers 
and mouths of rivers which less than fifteen years ago 
were navigable by large ships can now barely accommo- 
date small boats. Sheuld no remedy be soon applied it 
is even thought that the Gunpowder River will not 
yield water enough to meet the necessity of Baltimore 
twelve years hence. The only remedy, according to 
Professor Uhier, is to require the farmers, whose lands 
border on the rivers, to plant grass and vines alongside 
the shores to prevent the freshets from washing away 
the soil 
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PERSONAL. 
DisRak.i will probably visit America early next year. 


A SMALL blood-vessel in Vice-President Wilson's brain 
is broken. 

Aw English paper thinks Secretary Fish is the man 
who shot Stokes. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS rises to remark “that Americans 
are the meanest nation on earth.”’ 


SeCRETARY and Mrs. Be_knap will take possess 
of their new residence on G Street, Washingt«: 
the holidays 

Mr. Preston Powers, son of the late Hiram !’owers 
has excited the admiration of Boston with a bust in clay 
of the poet Whittier. 


alter 


Tue late Mr. Thomas Baring set one good example in 
his will—he left a year’s salary to every clerk of the firm 
of Baring Brothers & Co. 


A RECENT letter from England says that Mr. Motley 
jooks very much better than he did two months ago, but 
is still very far from well. 


VIRGIL was 80 fond of salt that he seldom went without 
a box full in his pocket. which be made use of as meu 
of the present day use tobacco. 


Mario was lately among the audience at Les Italieus 
Paris, in company with his daughters, whose rare per 
sonal beauty attracted much attention. 


ABD-BL-KADER has come to life again. The report of 
his death is officially denied by the Algerian papers, and 
the emir is said to be to-day well and hearty. 


Puncu says to Mr. Disraeli, since his Glasgow speech 
‘* Bravo, Codlingsby! You will be young in your vid 
age, as you were Grey——‘ Vivian Grey ’—in your youth.’ 


Tue poet-laureate, when visiting the Woolwich Ar 
senal the other day, said ‘‘ Vulcan would be astonished 
if he saw how the thunderbolts of war are forged nowa 
days.” 

Ex-Mayor Prerce, of Boston, signalized his departure 
for Washington to take bis seat in Congress by present 
ing bis salary ($5,000) as Mayor to the Boston Public 
Library. 

Jox JEVFERSON is said to expend as much as $10,000 
anpually in providing for his coypections and profes 
sional friends. He is so good keep on thinking 
that each time “don’t count.” 


Mr. James T. FIELDS well says of Agassiz: “A grander 
soul never came to us from the Old World; and never 
can America sufficiently honor the memory of one of 
the greatest benefactors of his race.”’ 


Parton, in his life of Jefferson,wrote disparagingly of 
some of his subject’s relatives and friends. This has 
aroused the wrath of the Randolphs, wlio are among 
the parties implicated, and one of them retaliates 
sharply by discrediting Mr. Parton’s facts and jmpeaching 
his witnesses. 

BRIGNOLI’S atrocious English is well known. On one 
occasion, while stopping at the Continenta! Hotel, Phila 
delphia, his hair-brush was stoien from his room. The 
infuriated Italian rushed down to the office and pro 
pounded the following question to one of the clerks: 
‘“Clerruck! clerruck! Yesterday I was one hair-brush; 
to-day what am I?” 


Francis E. Spinner, the United States Treasurer, is 
the typical Roman of the day. Born in Herkimer 
County, New York; age seventy-one, January 20t! 
1873; father an educated Germau clergyman ; himeei/ 
twenty years a bank officer; held a catalogue of county 
officers ; Auditor of Naval Office in New York four 
years; six years in Congress, and appointed United 
States Treasurer by Lincoln ; looks like a Prussian 
officer; is honest, hot-tempered, of elastic energy, 
steady pluck, and warm heart. We hope he may live 
long, and prosper. 

‘A WOMAN has just died in Paris,” writes the corre- 
spondent of the Figaro, ‘‘who was known as Reine 
Pomare. She was called so on account of her magnifi- 
cent head of hair and her creole complexion. She was 
one of the greatest dancers at Mabille, and was generally 
dressed in black and blue, with her wrists and neck 
covered with jewels. She looked like an Indian queen. 
A book was once written about her, called ‘A Journey 
Round Pomare, Queen of the Mabille, Princess of Rane- 
laugh, Grand Duchess of the Chaumlere. By the Grace 
of Cancan, and other Cachuchas.’ The volume was 
illustrated by a portrait of Pomare, her autograph, her 
seal and garter.”’ 

HvuGs Mitier, whose fame is world-wide, was brought 
to the notice of scientific men by Professor \assiz, At 
a meeting of the British Scientific Society Miller, who 
was then a common day laborer, approached Agassiz 
with a specimen of rock in his hand, and began to make 
certain inquiries concerning it. During the conversation 
that ensued. Agassiz discovered that this common day 
laborer was possessed of a large fund of geological in- 
formation, which he had acquired by personal investiga 
tions, induced solely by his innate love for the science 
Agassiz was delighted at seeing him, and introduced 
Miller to the’ members of the society, explaining the 
manner in which he had become acquainted with him. 
The friendship thus formed continued through their 
lives, and Agassiz wrote the introduction to Hugh Miller’s 
first published work. 


RESUMPTION OF LABOR. 
ALL the furnaces at Pittsburgh, Pa., are in blast again. 


Neag_y all the furnaces in Berks County, Pa, are in 
blast. 

Tue Zinc Works at La Salle, IIL, will soon be running 
again. 

Tag Reynolds Mill, Bristol, R. L., is running again at 
old wages. 

Tue Secor Sewing Machine Company will resume after 
New Year's. 

Waertzer & WILson are working nearly 1,200 men 
eight hours per day. 

A LARGE number of the glass factories at Pitteburgh 
Pa, are in operation. 

At Harrisburgh, Pa, the car-works have resumed 
operations on heavy Western orders. 


Tus glass-works of Hemingray & Co., at Covington, 
Ky., will resume about January 15th. 

By New Year’s the Tube Works at McKeesport, Pa, 
will have taken on 600 out of its 700 hands. 


JEWELRY establishments in Newark, N. J., are opening 
again, and good work is expected until Spring 


Turovenout the New England States the average 
reduction of wages was only from 10 to 12 per cent. 


ALL the mills in Webster, Mass., are now running, the 
Stevens linen works being the last to resume ful! time 


Arrzr & four weeks’ suspension, the South Sudbury 
(Mass.) Manufacturing Company have resumed on ful! 
time. 

Tas Union Metallic Cartridge Company of Bridge 
port, Conn., are running on full time and pay with 200 
hands. 

Tue several establishments of the Quidnick Company 
at Quidnick and Arctic, R. 1, started upon full time, 
December 15th. 

TWENTY-FIVE locomotives are being made at Portland, 
Me., and there are orders for seven more The bands 
are working night and day. 
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Mr. C. C. Warre’s Story: “I struck out and swam for a time, when a timber 
them, and held one under each arm, until my strength failing fast, | was obliged to let them go 


‘‘VILLE DU HAVRE” DISASTER. 
SCENES AND INCIDENTs. 


HE horror produced by the Ville du Harre dis- 
aster has not yet died away, and every fresh 
fact is eagerly seized upon by the public. Since 
the rescued passengers have reached Cardiff in 
safety, we have been enabled to supplement the 
fragmentary stories of the cable by the thrilling 
narratives of those who survived the awful night. 
Each has his or her own experience to tell, and 
although they all agree in the main features of the 
calamity, there is that variety of personal experience 
which, combined, produce a chapter of suffering 
such as we would not care to peruse again. Mr. 
C. C. Waite, of the Brevoort House, New York, has 
written an interesting letter to his father, in which 
he enters minutely into a description of his miracu- 
lous rescue. He was washed overboard by a wave 
at an early stage of the disaster, but was rescued 
by one of the boats, and taken on board the Loch 
Earn. Eventually he was transferred to the 7ri- 
mountain, and landed safely at Cardiff. His own 
words, beneath the sketch we give, illustrate more 
fittingly than any others the dangers he passed 
through. 

Mr. James Bishop, of James Bishop & Co., 
No. 32 Broadway, writes also to his partner, Mr. 
James A. Williamson. He evidently bears a charmed 
life, as this is the third time he has been in 
peril by accident. When the shock came he was 
wise enough to seize a plank and throw himself into 
the sea. He was picked up and landed at Cardiff. 

The Loch Earn, after the accident, hauled away 
for about half a mile, and then came to, lowered 
her boats, and set about saving the floating men 
and women. As fast as a boat-load was rescued, 
the crew pulled for the ship, and they were hoisted 
on board by means of arope. We give a sketch of 
the scene. 

Perhaps the most pitiful incident of all was that 
on the deck of the Vile du Havre immediately after 
the collision. The female passengers crowded about 
Captain Surmont, and piteously petitioned him to 
save them and their children. It is well to know 
that he did all that man could do, and went down 
with his ship, being picked up afterwards. 

Miss Bulkley, one of the lady passengers, had a 
narrow escape. Ina letter to her brother she de- 
scribes vividly all that transpired. She went down 
Mix, Jamgs Bisnor’s Srory: “1 ran down into the furecaste, and pulling two planks with the ship into the swirling waters, but came to 

from under the carpenter’s bench, handed one to Mr. Taylor, taking the other the surface again, and was rescued by a boat from 
myself; we both climbed over the rail, and threw ourselves into the sea. ” the Loch Earn. 
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ENE ON THE DECK OF THE “‘ VILLE DU HAVRE’’—1ADIFS APPEALING TO CAPTAIN &URMONT TO 
SAVE THEIR CHILDREN, 


THE “VILLE DU HAVRE” DISASTER—SCENES AND 
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such as sustains the cover of the boats floated near me 1 got astride of it, and floated for a time fhen two children came near me I caught 


Shortly after I was picked up 





HolstTING THE RESCUED _PassENGERS OF THE “VILLE bU HAVRE ON BOARD THE 
Loch Earn”: ‘‘We were taken to the ship, drawn up with ropes on deck 
and then, one by one, recognized the passengers rescued as we had been.’ 


yr , 


Miss BULKLEy’s Story: ‘I raised my eyes for the last wme, as I thought; a large white bout was coming near me. 
I had barely strength to cry ‘Help! a woman!’ when in another moment strong arms were about me,” 


INCIDENTS, 














January 3, 1874] 


THE GREAT 
BOSTON TEA PARTY, 


()* the alternoon of Tues- 
: day, December 17th, 
there was a more or less gen- 
eral celebration throughout 
the country of the centennia 
anniversary of the overthrow 
of the tea in Boston Harbo 

But, as might be expected 
the City of Boston was the 
chief observer of the mem 
orable day. Other cities cele- 
brated the event, but no 
where, save in Philadelphia 
perhaps, was there any ap 
proach to the enthusiasm 
which characterized the fes 
tivities in Boston. 

Before giving a résumé of 
the tea party, let us take a 
glance at the history of the 
act which rendered it possi 
ble. It was in 1764 that the 
ministers of George IIl. con 
ceived the brilliant idea of 
lessening the taxation at 
home by increasing it in the 
colonies. On the 23d of 
March, 1765, the famous 
‘*Stamp Act’? was passed. 
It ordained that all notes, 
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GEORGE ROBERT HEWES, THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE TEA-SPILLERS 


OF 1773. 


SCENE IN FANEUIL 
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HALL—LADIES SELLING TEA-CUPS. 
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into the harbor three hun 
dred and forty-two chests 0) 
tea. After the deed was done 
they dispersed quietly to their 
homes. We know the rest— 
the indignation of England, 
the tolling of the liberty-bell. 
the horrid din of war, and 
the Independence of the 
United States. Never did a 
tempest in a teapot attain, 
such grave proportions. 
There were two monster 
demonstrations in Boston last 
week in honor of the patri- 
otic act—one at Faneuil Hal) 
and one at Tremont Temple 
Faneuil Hall was not decora 
ted, although the ladies pres 
ent revived the historic past 
by their quaint costumes. 
The children of the public 
schools occupied the gallery, 
and sang appropriate songs. 
The Hon. Josiah Quincy pre- 
sided, and made the oypen- 
ing address. We give a 
sketch of him as he stood 
upon the platform at the 
head of the room. He was 
followed by the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Mr. Henry A. 
Brown, of Vhiladelphia, Hon. 
Thomas Russell, Collector of 


SCENE AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON—LADIES IN ANCIENT COSTUMES AND GENTLEMEN DRESSED AS MOHAWK INDIANS SERVING TEA AND DISTRIBUTING MINIATURE TEA-CHESTS. 
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deeds, bonds, etc., should be null and void un- 
less executed upon stamped paper issued by the 
Crown. Such was the expression of popular in- 
dignation, however, that the unjust law was 
repealed shortly after. In 1767 duties were imposed 
on glass, paper. painters’ colors, and tea. The tax 
was immediately opposed, Massachusetts moving in 
the van of indignation. Every one almost resolved 
to give up drinking tea. In 1768 two regiments of 
soldiers were sent to Boston for the purpose of 
overawing the populace. In 1770 all the duties 
were repealed save that on tea, which, had it 
been paid, would only have added $15,000 a 
year to the revenue of England. The Colo- 
nists continued dissatisfied. Frequent collisions 
took place between the people and the sol- 
diery. On the 5th of March, 1771, a guard, under 
the command of Captain Preston, fired on the 
citizens in the streets of Boston, killing and wound- 
ing eleven persons. The flash of the British muskets 
set the smoldering fire of resistance into a biaze. 
At that time there were lying in Boston Harbor 
three ships laden with tea: the Dartmouth, Cap- 
tain James Hall; the EYenor, Captain James Bruce ; 
and the Beaver, Captain Hezekiah Coffin, all belong- 
ing to the East India Company. The Bostonians 
determined that the tea should neither be landed 
or returned to London. They metin Fanenil Hall at 
nine o’clock in the morning, November 29th, 1773, 
and resolved ‘‘ to make a united and successful re- 
sistance to this last, worst, and most destructive 
measure of administration.’ The meeting was so 
large that the hall could not accommodate it. An 
adjournment was made to the Old South Church, 
where the indignant citizens were in session two 
days. On Monday afternoon, December 1¢th, 
another meeting was held at the Old South. Busi- 
ness was entirely suspended. In spite of a steady 
rain-storm the people flocked into the city from 
twenty miles around. While the meeting was in 
session, @ more important one had gathered in the 
parlor of Benjamin Edes, one of the printers of the 
soston Gazette. When it was known that there was 
to be no concession on the part of the Government, 
these men and others rushed into the streets in the 
garb of Mohawk Indians, sounding the war-whoop 
as they ran by the Old South Church. Proceeding 
to Liverpool Wharf, then known as Griflin’s Wharf, 
where the vesselslay, they went on board and threw 





FANEUIL HALL—HON. JOSIAH QUINCY DELIVERING THE ADDREss. FANEUIL HALL—THE TEA-DRINKING. 


1773—1873. THE BOSTON TEA PARTY—THE CELEBRATION ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 171TH.—SKETCHED BY ALBERT BERGHAUS AND E. R. Morse. 
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the port of Boston, Mr. 
who read a characteristic poem, Mr. Frederick 
Fraley, of Philadelphia, Rev. E. E. Hale and 
Samuel M. Quincy. During an intermission and 
at the close of the speaking, the company re- 
solved themselves into a sociable tea party, drink- 
ing the steaming deccction of the fragrant Bohea 
to the patriotic music of the band. Much merri- 
ment prevailed. One of our illustrations shows the 
lively traffic in souvenir tea-cups that was carried 
on by the ladies, while anotli 
eenagry at the little round tables during the 
eight of the tea-drinking. 


Ralph Emerson, 


AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The celebration at Tremont Temple was no less 
enthusiastic. It was conducted under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
was presided over by Governor Washburn. The 
background of the platform was a curtain, bearing 
the legend, ‘‘The Boston Tea Party, lecember 
16th, 1773,’ while at one side was displayed a 
portrait of George Robert Hewes, the last sur- 
vivor of the original Boston tea party. We give 
the portrait. The principal orator was General 
N. P. Banks. As at Faneuil Hall, there was consid- 
erable tea-drinking at Tremont Temple. The ladies 
were zealous in their endeavors to see that every 
one was helped, and the picture presented by the 
fair daughters of Boston, costumed as were their 
grandmainumas, bearing cups of tea around the 
hall, while a number of gentlemen, representing 
Mohawk Indians, sold diminutive tea-packages, was 
a@ very picturesque und animated one, as will be 
seen by our sketch. 


GEWGAWS. 

Tar young lady, who thought Spain was right from the 
beginning, ip the Virginius affair, has a lover in the 
navy 

‘Her Faces was HER Fortcne ” 
It will be speedily followed by * 
made Him.” 

THE 


has just been issued. 
His Cheek was what 


Chicago Times wants a home for fallen men 


established in that burg We suggest that they just 
root the town in 
lr it wasn’t for the ten-cent stamp occasionally found 


in a chew of tobacco, a considerable the 


citizens of Duluth would starve. 


portion 


Tuat period of the year has arrived when the sight of 
a twenty pound dog drawing a ninety pound boy on a 
thirty-pound sled is quite a common spectacle. 


AN ‘old citizen’’ wishes to inform the public that 
‘“there’s no use trying to break those iron coal-hole 
covers by sitting down on ’em.”’ He knows. 

‘* Tax ISRAELITES CROSSING THE RED Ska ”’ is one of the 
paintings exhibited by a professor in Maine, who claims 
in his advertisement that they were ‘‘ photographed 
direct from nature.’’ 

Tar Verw.—‘Uncle James, won't vou perform some 


of those juggling tricks for us to-nighi, that you lesrned 
in China?’ “No, my dear, ['m not in the vein.” 
‘“What vein, uncle?’ “Why, the juggler vein, of 
course. ’’ 

“Tre evidence shows that he sot up with her night 
after night, and they squeezed hands and talked soft, and 
I think she ought to have about $23 damaves,”’ was the 
charge ot a Kapsas Judge to a jury in a breach of pro- 
mise case. 


—*Conductor, why didn’t you 
wake me as I asked you? Here I am, miles beyond my 
station.”” Conductor—‘I did try, sir, but all I could 
get out of you was: ‘All right, Maria ; get the children 
their breakfast, and I'll be down in a minute.’ "’ 


IRASCIBLE OLD PartTyr- 


A QUARRELSOME couple were discussing the subject of 
epitaphs and tombstones, and the husband said, ‘‘ My 
dear, what kind of a stone do you suppose they will 
give me when I die?’’ ‘Brimstone, my love!’’ was 
the affectionate reply. 

Spartan Mortuer (to her son going out to battle, B. c. 
1873)—** My son, return with your shield, or upon it.”’ 
American Mother (to her fashionable daughter going out 
to promenade, a. D. 1873)—‘* My daughter, return with 
your buckles, or upon them.” 





Nature receives the credit of having de 
ve oped many exquisite complexions which, in reality, 
are due solely to Larrp’s Bioom or Yours. The pale or 
sallow faces which become rvwiant under its operation are 
supposed to have derived their new loveliness from a 
happy change in the physical condtion of the party 
beautified Sold by all Druggists. 


So nie a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gainer! ‘ur its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at their table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Soyer. As we have tried the excellence 
Messrs. Lam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world) The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotelatrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs) Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the Aabitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the com))letest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, who are thus intro- 
duced into the very heart of American life. 








Mr. S. B. Mrtts’s Piano Recital Matinée 
at Lehman’s Hall, last Saturday, was well attended, and 
by an audience representing largely the musical culture 
of Baltimore, which thoroughly appreciated the brilliant 
perforroance of this celebrated Artist. The programme 
was a highly interesting one, embracing different schools 
of Piano-Forte playing, viz. : choice selections of Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schuman, and compositions of his 
own, showing that the task he had laid out for himself 
was a very severe one, but he fulfilled it to the entire 
admiration of the highly critical audience before him, who 
warmly applauded his splendid rendition of the different 
numbers. Mr. Mills found a worthy auxiliary in the 
magnificent grand piano of the celebrated factory of Wm. 
Koabe & Co., Baltimore and New York, which he used, 
and which enabled him to illustrate his enormous powers 
i» such an effective way. Its wonderful sonorous tone, 
tmmense volume and delicious singing quality, combined 
with perfect evenness and clearness throughout the entire 
scale, called forth the admiration of all listeners, and of Mr 
Mills himself, who declared that he had never played on 
an instrument which gave him more entire satisfaction, 
and that he considere’ the Knabe Piano unexcelied in 
every reapect, for concert as wel) as private use. 


t depicts the scene | 


THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 
Tne greatest pianist and composer of piano 
has addressed the 
& 


America, which speaks for itself: 


music of the age following letter to 


Messrs. Steinway Sons, the great piano makers of 


“ Wermar, September 3d, 1873 


“Messrs. Steinway & Sons: 


“ Gents—Thre magnificent Steinway Grand Piano now 
stands in my music-room, and presents a harmonic totali/y 
of admirable qualities, a detailed enumeration of whic}. 
is the more superfluous, as this instrument fully justifies 
the world-wide reputation that for years you have every 
where enjoyed. 

‘After so much well-deserved praise, permit me to 
also add my homage, and the expression of my undis 
guised admiration, with which I remain, 

‘* Very sincerely yours, Franz Liszt.”’ 


In a letter addressed to Metzdorf, the celebrated com 


poser, dated from Weimar on the 27th of the same 


month, Franz Liszt says: 


“ Pray tell Mr. Steinway that his eplendid Upright 
Piano shone to brilliant advantage ut the Festival per- 
formances at the Wartburg, where last Tuesday it served 
under my fingers as ‘Vice-Orchestra.’ exciting great 
admiration. Yours, very truly 

“ FRANZ Liszt.” 


Whilst as a corollary on the above, ‘“‘ The New Leiprig 
Musik Zeitung’ adds: 

“A new Grand Piano, from Steinway & Sons, New 
York, which we saw and heard in Dr. Franz Liszt's 


music-room, we must acknowledge as the grandest crea 
tion that modern science in piano-building has produced.”’ 


Messrs. Steinway may well be congratulated on such 
well-merited tributes to their persevering skill, industry 


and inventive genius 





Ovr modern city houses are so contracted, 
that articies of furniture are called upon to perform 


double duty. A chair that can be turved into a com 
fortable lounge or bed will charm young bhachelore 
whose rooms are narrow as their purses. If the san 


chair will make a safe and comfortable child’s crib, or an 
easy-chair for a sick adult, the young wife will prize it 
above all her husband’s bachelor belongings. Yet Ameri 
can ingenuity has devised such a piece of furniture, with 
out making it cumbersome, unwieldy or objectionable. 
The Wilson Adjustable Chair, varying in price from $35 
to anything your luxuriant taste requires, admits thirty 
changes of position, and combines beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and comfort, It appeals to all, and 
will afford many of our friends a solution o. the difficult 
question, What present shall | make? 
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received the prize medal at the 


H. Waldstein, Oculist-Optician, No. 
Broadway, New York, 
Crystal Palace, London, for manufacturing the best ma 


rine, field and opera-giasses. Mr. Waldstein has con- 


stantly on hand a very fine assortment of telescopes, and | 


all kinds of optical, mathematical and philosophical in 
struments; 
bles, 
the choicest of French and Vienna fancy goods 


spectacles and eve-glasses, in Brazilian peb- 
crown and flint glass 
Fora 
present for the holidays you cannot do better than by 
purchasing of Mr. H. Waldstein, 545 Broadway, New 
York. 


Wr would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of tlie West India Store, 613 Browdway, where a 
choice selection of Fruits, Wines, Liquors, Cigars, ete., 
may always be obtained; also to their specialty, West 
India Preserves and Pickles, of their own importation. 








Art this season of good-cheer it is well to 
Know where, among other things, the best and purest of 
liquors may be obtained. Everything in that line, of a 
superior quality, can be had at the establishment of 
H. B. Kirk & Co., No. 69 Fulton Street, New York. For 
the last twenty years they have made the manufacture of 
unadulterated liquors a specialty. Although the great 
bulk of their business is with the wholesale trade through 
the United statés bonded warehouse, they are also pre- 
pared to supply the wants of families. In addition to 
spirituous goods, they sell Canned Fruits, Jellies, 
Cheeses, Condiments, Cordials, California Wines, Havana 
Cigars and Fancy Groceries. No one should overlook this 
establishment in preparing for Christmas 


ances, 





In view of the probable curtailment of the 
production of French and German Wines, in consequence 
of disease and disaster to the vines of those countries, our 
attention is directed more than ever to the Wines of Cali 
fornia, the leading descriptions of which not only compare 
favorably with foreign brands, 
cheaper. 
illustration at every turn in our path 


but are relatively much 
Thus the doctrine of compensation finds its 
Ifa 
crop fails in one region, for example, it will be super- 
abundant in another ; 
made up somewhere else in the great laboratory of Na- 
ture. The California wine-growers are constantly improv- 
ing their product, and the numerous premiums and testi- 
monials that have been awarded the principal growers in 
the different States and the Vienna Exposition are a suf. 
ficient indorsement of the quality of their specialties. 
We have recently had occasion to examine the stock of 
one of the largest receivers and agents for these Wines, 
and it ie really gratifying to be able to pronounce the 
Anaheim Wines, advertised in another column, to be equal, 
in every respect, to the imported article, and well worthy 
of the consideration of the American people. 


through life. 


and so what is lost in one place is 


Tar new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is within two blocks of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


T.W. Lanovertte (successor to M. Toledo,) 
Costumier, 830 Broadway, between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets, New York. A large collection of Fine Artistic, 
Theatrical and Ball Costumes kept on hand. Costumes 
made to order under the direction of Mr. Philippe, from 


Paris. 

QHEA, 4? 

' offers now a comple ig 
clothing for men and bovs, ot and medinm quality, 
ais, cnstom clothing, Broadwa 40 per cent 





7 Broome Street.cor. Crosby St., 


Assortment Fall and Winter 
hn 


misfits, @ 





leas than original cost No trouble to show gooda uw 
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| Comfort for Tender Feet. 
Winter Boots and Overshoes in great variety, EUGENE 
FERRIs, 150 Fulton S5t., near Broadway. 951-63 


a & H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 


pposite Me >tropo jlitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
a eoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantera Slides, and Photographic 
Materials LS ¢ 


The best * Elastic Truss’ in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Lroadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulara 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporung Belts of best quality, at PommRroy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. uf 


superior 
United States 
951-63 


Dunvitte’s Otp Irisn Wuisky, 
to French Brandy. In casks or cases 
Branch, 51 Broad St., New York. 








Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, but 
the stockings also. 





In this wav it takes 30 seconds 
to secure the sole tot 
Boot or Shoe ina ma re 
to hand-sewing, thus red 

the cost. v4 


pper ofa 
ral 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


948.98 eow 
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Besides which he imports | 


| consisting 





| 


WEST INDIA FRUIT STORE. 


OHuivb FOREIGN & DOMEST IU FRUILS. 
SUPERIOR WINES, LIQUORS & CIGARS. 
No. 613 BROADWAY, 

(1 Door above Houston St.) NEW YORK 
West India Preserves and Pickles a Specialty 





953.55 


“COLD PENS.” 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED) GOLD PENS AND Pi. NCILS, 
No. 2 Astor Hovse, New YorK 


We DDING, INVITATION. BALL 

CARDS, ORDERS OF DANCING, MONOGRAMS 
FOREIGN NOTE-.?APERS, CRESTS and COAT-OF-ARMS. 
James Everdell, 302 Broadway. Established 1840. tf 


932-57-0 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS at $15, $20 and $25. Each 
Chain $2 to $12 to match. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.0.D. bv Express. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated ¢ ular, 
No Agents. COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
eow- tf 
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The Fall i in Gold, and Panic Prices. 


| GREAT BARGAINS IN FINE GOODS. 


F. J. NASH, 712 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard goods, 
in pari as follows: Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold 
Watches; Gold Chains of the latest styles and most ex- 
quisite workmanship, to match. An elegant and full 
line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, and All-Gold Jewelry at a 
very great reduction from prices asked by us during the past 
year. Being manutacturers of our own goods, we are 
enabled to and will offer them for cash to retail customers 
at less than wholesale prices. Catalogues free. Goods 
C.0.D.in assortments. Privilege to examine before paying. 
For Photographic Illustrations, inclose 10c, stamp. 


tos 9 per day! Agents wanted! Allclasses of working pe, 
ple, of eituer sex, young or old, make more money at 


work for nein thei: spare moments, or all the time, than atanyvthing 
eles. Particulars free. Address @. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated 
of the Times. 


Wearly 1,000 Beautiful Engravings. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
941-53 





All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World. 


The cheapest and most complete Pictorial Serial ever 
published, and within the reach of every family in the land. 

In ten parts, oi fifty pages each, each part containing 
over eighty splendid engravings. 

The small price of 25 cents a week will, therefore, 
secure in twenty weeks a volume which is unequaled for 
utilitv and beauty, being a complete Cyclopedia of His 
torical, Geographical, Political, Antiquarian and General 
Information. As a work of Art and Reference, it is in 
valuable. The Engravings alone for this costly work cost 
upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press has heen prepared by t! nost careful 
and reliable authors of modern times, com iled by most 
experienced @ ditors. 

As soon as the first ten parts are completed will be 
issued 


The Western Continent and 
Great Britain, 


Completing th Tour 


All Round the World, 


This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work. 

This beantitul work, which is really a library in itself 
can be obtained only by subscription through the dil 
authorized Agents of the Publisher, and_will never be sold 


e Grand of 





ai less than the present price. 
Canvassers will receive our Certificate of Agency, 
exclusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


Unite od States Publishing Co., 


11 & 13 University Piace, New York. 


and 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 





3,060 Embd. Linen 2 t Sets, 


oreak’ ast 
from 0 $2.50 each i ta 


50c, to $2 one-third tl pap 


Ihe balance « 


Paris Garmants. Cloaks, 


at Greatly Re 


Jackets, Etc., 


juced Prices, to close t n 


Ladies’ Gentlemen’s & Children’s Furs, 


in Great Variety 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 
CARDIGAN and SMOKING JACKETS, ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE, SILK HANDK ‘CHIE! 5 and MI oo 
“, SCARFS and CRAVATS, CASTOR and \ 


LINED GLOVES 


BRACES 
Ladi 


and GAUNTLETS, SILK and BERL IN 


es’ and Children’s 


STRIPED, ROMAN and PLAIN GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS 
a SASHES \NCY SILK TIES, EMB’D 
unl INITIAL HDKFS 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS — 
for LADIES and GENTLIEEME) A choice stock, Silver 
and ly Mountings 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
DRESS GCODS, CALICOES, Etc., 
PUT UP IN DRESS PATTERNS 


The above, for the convenience of Customers, will be 
placed on a Separate ( 


MAILLARD’ S 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


HOLIDAY EXPOSITION 


CONFECTIONERY & FANCY BOXES 
UNDER THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


Opening December 16th, 1873. 


A Splendid Assortment of Rich and Elegant Fancy 

s3oxes just rece { from Paris per Pereire Mail] 3 

Confectionery is known everywhere for elicacy, &nd 

his Chucolates are renowned tor their purity and tiveness 

_ 992 54 

Ve —* grow athieck and 

V beard on the 

Wi SKERS| sere" 

weeks. A new disecovery.: It ever fail *articulars sent 
FREE. Address, Southwester agency, Cc Ro chong Mo. 





951-54-eow 
ar Yade Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
i] Outfits, Catalog umples and full par 


ticulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston 


ues, 


935-59 eow 


TB.BYNNER.C, 





4597 BROADWAY.NY2 


Importers of 





Watches, Diamonas, 
AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


Amro A 


“| 8104 
TAPE WOR 


(2 
$100 TO 25 


WATCHES. 
K IN 1 THE C ITY. 
A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties 
G aEORGE L FELTON, 119 Nassau St, N.Y. [941-92 


REMOVED in 2 hours!—Circen 
lar free. S. C. Upnam, Phila, Ia. 
945-55-eow 








SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. Woxcort, 181 Chatbam ~quare, N. Y 
931-82 





per month guaranted sure to 
Agents everywhere selling 
en straed White Platina Lines 
s readily at every hou se Samples free. Adress the 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philade lelphis a, Pa 938-62e0W 


Clothes 
i 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


BmiT CARSON, 


From facts dic tated by himeel . The only t ‘ 
thentie life of America’s greatest Hunter, Scout and Guide . 
ever published. Contains fu 1] deseriptions of the Indian 
tribes of the Far West, including and the M 
War, thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes 4s 
work of History, it is invaluable. Agents are taking from 
10 to 20 orders every day. Illustrated circulars free to all 
applicants. Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
tf DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 


Modocs ioe 


a 





If you want a superior Gola Watch, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


Gold Watch Case 


fitted with a fine movement to suit, and von are al) rix 
You will thus SAVE A HANDSOME SUM OF MONEY, and vo 
movement will have a Case of unex elled elegance and 
durability. For sale by Dealers in Watches genera 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


11 Maripen Lanz, New Yor« 


ht 


951-54 


WATER ) ORCHESTRAL ORGANS, 
—the best yet. Something 
entirely new. They are not only orig nal in de- 
sign, but are also new in their musi. al con- 
struction, tens ing more power, and al alowes 
price, than anything ever before acee mplishe din 
it has all the supe 2 rior qualities of se concer te 
organ—* the ph vigaarites imitation o/ / 
homan voice.” ete... inten wih gventer 
power, makin; it not only ane fone nt and power- 
ful parl rorgan,/u/ascoadmirably adapted 


for use in churches, Suniay = «« hools 
lodges. Send for the new catalogue A la rge die- 
}count & ministers. churches, Sunday - 


schools and lodae- 
HORACE 


Agent+ wanted. 
WATERS & SON, 
No. 481 Broadway, 


New Yore 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


HOLIDAY Gikb'rs 


Immense Reduction in Prices of Millinery Goods 


B27 





The Scie ntific 


The Best er ty If 


O’NEILL’S, 


@& 32D Sisazth Awemnuec and Pweutieth st. 
~“ILK GROS.G R AIN BONN Tr RIBBONS. 25¢ per var nN 9 lZ and 
red i per nt, on form pri i 1 
] in he i k, at $2 SY h $3. 100 ; | in Sashe it $2.60. 
hous at SOC. 7 | formerly $1.25, 


Finest Quality of Felt Hats and Bonnets, $1.05 
Black silk Velvets. 


ik Trimu elyets, $1.50; w wood LOO pie B n et m = RH per tr 
10} es 28 h Ma ntilla Ve it $4.95: forme rls $7.50 aU | es { re 
Velvet, at pret ill shade worth $4.50. 
Ostrich Plumes. 
100 doz Le Black Ost h Plumes, 2185; worth &3 
Willow Plumes, Fancy Seathers, Ostrich Tips. 
150 doz. Ostrich ul: pw ’ 2 
French Flowers. 
An immense k « bine Fr ch Flowe f le 
Laces wy Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Gnipure, Valenciennes and Rea Point | S Lace Ccilars, Sets at . Rufflings in endless 


ir 


CHILDREN’S VELVI 1 & LACE CAPS 


cadies’ Tie 5. 


1,000 do ot Windsor Ti 4 100 «de 1.000 doz. of Silk Ruffles, 85 


H. O'NEILL & CO. _ 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


Or Dre 


ede Cline 


EMBER 18, INT: 


Ame roan 





best illustrated wer pay lixt $1,200,000 to be Distributed in Prizes. 
contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new ma Only 16.000 Tickets, One [riz t eru Seven tickets 
ehinery, novel inventions, Bridge Engineering Work 1 » eann. On 
Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and every ne “pile . 100,000 
a overy in Chemistr \ vears numbers contain S52 1 Prize of 4 . ey (MX) 
and several hundred enyravin Thousands of 2 of 225 000 O00 
obumes are preser ved for binding and reference rhe ier if €10.00 ” 40 000 
practical receipts are orth ten times the aubscrip 1? of £5.00 en 000 
tion price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens sent 173; $500) ee Fan 
free A new volume coinmences January 3d, 1874. M lie aitny Wistknn waits a 163 300 
be had of all News Dealers. pak i = bbigte 
Orders tilled and information furnishe Circulars free 


PATENTS (300.0. 


and sketches examines ad. an \ll patents are I AYL OR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wali St, New York 
published in the ntitic Ame in the week they 1e es 
ree for Vamphlet “110 Pug mtaining laws and l THE GRE AP TRANSFORM ATION PUZ- 
ctions for obtaining Patents ZL¥ rr 50 cents 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents MM. AG IC INV ISIBLE PICTURERS, 25 cents 
MUNN & CO.,, Par Row, New ork, | “L veep gee — 
"han n ‘oft e, cor 4 na teh tis , Washingtor : ( . nem WE MYSS BAZAAR, 755 Broadway, N.Y. [45-57 

951-54 


n the best tert 


Send for « 


West Side Storage Warchouses, 


195, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos 
Baguage, and other family property All goods placed in 
eparate rooms Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage 


Can 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
« wctorial Charts 


| 


1O BOOK AGENTS. 
for Mary CLEMMER AMEs’s new book, * 


sly make $150 and over per month selling our ghtage and other expenses 


r 
All orders by post or otherwise 
~ TAGGART, Owner and Manager; 
ear West Twelith Street 


advanced when required, 

promptly executed, 

Office, 593 Hudson 
946-97 


yrues tre 
N. ¥. 


jerms and Catale 


Street, 1 


FU 


5 Barclay Street, 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 


The Ve 
different Birds and Animals; 


: netian Warbler imitates perfectly all the 
Canvassing Books sent free 10 cts. The Vanish 


Ten Yearsin 


J ai ing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 
Washington. Address, stating experienee ete., A. D | pleasure of the performer. A wonderful illusion, 15 cts ; 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn u both, 20 cts. Address, O. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, 

iN. J 949.52 

| _ 
WORKING CLAS Male or Female, $30 a ' 

e week; employment at | Cc } Ss 

home, day or evening; no capital; instructions and val & EN 3 LOOK HERE ‘s 
uable package of goods sent free by mail Address, with Good employment to good Agents, on a cash 
six cent return stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich | salary or commission. Address at once, for par 
Street Wa 943-55 ticulars, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich 941-54 


REED 








STRATED NEW SP. APE Re 


AGENTS { 


» £18 er da 


H I u ‘ ers | 
Jes new a taple ast r. & les 
C Lrxmnetor, Ch go. 940-52 


_y THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 


| (IKE 


me BEST TUNE BOOK von 
| Church Choirs of all Denominations. 
} ¢ BBA Price, 81.50. 
yi Per Gone Coptesn, #18 50. 
One Sample py, by Mail, @1 25, 


LEE & WALKER treet. Philad 


hie. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WOR KI. 


a Manhood, Womanhood and their Mutual 


Inier-relations ; Love, its Laws, Power, etc 
elling from t 
ada An end a canvassing book tree to b 
ent Address, stating experience et NATIONAI 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa t 


MON EY---W AGES. 


Avent 
d we 


Lindl all having spare time, 4 to $l2a something 
new; pleasant; honorab'e; large protits; no risks; home 
shtond day or evening; thousards making money 
Particulars and samples (really worth $4) free Address 
F. M. REED, Eighth Street, New York 951-54 
nth to Agents. Articles new and staple as 


$475 3. 


Daas & Co., New Bedtfor 


Have you heard it? 
A Gift Plat t tm x 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys'& 6 Girls’ is) Weekly, © 


The Welcome of the Boys of New York 
to the Author of 


Hiarkaway. 


Bovs ! 


Jaelk 


The Number, besides other mattet " 
* Caught on =e ‘i ly.” 


reamil Baseballoonatic Farce u 


JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE 
pagan 


JACK ok HARKAWAY IN america 


Rracebridge emyng,. Fosq.. 


Author of the HARKAWAY STORIES 


that the 


378. 


ur newsdealers, mav be 


No. 


Order in advance at 
sure to get eno ho 


| FRANK LESLIE. 537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 


& BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RARTON. 


treed hy 


FEED & 


New Designs of Tea Servise Mannfs: 


@ Fine Silver-Plated Ware, 


now offering a great number 


beautiful 


Are 


of new and 


Tea, Dinner and Water 
Sets, 

Epergnes, Ice Pitchers, Fruit 
and Ca e Baskets, 
Spoons, and Forks, Etc., Ete. 

larges 


with 


the 


world, 


one of 


the 


Having 
works in 
the 
chinery for the 


this class of Goods, we have 


the 
We manufacture 


finest qualities at 


possible rates. 


only the finest grades. such as 
we can fyuarante¢ in every 
respect. Our Goods ean be 
purchased of most dealers it 


and Silver-Vlated Ware in 
United States 


SALESROOM, 
2 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES: TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


Silver 


also at our 


the 


designs of 


a 
latest improvements in ma- | 
manufacture of 


every facility for producing the 
lowest | 








BETTER THAN EVER! 


1874. 1874, 


MOORES 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


Ik GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary & Family Weekly 


fais Famovs WErKLY, whi h has been the Leading and 


tcl alat ing Journal of its Class for over Twe t 
! till live but pury to render it 
e ling XXIXt h) volume better th any vet published 


M KURA the STANDARD 
« a + lng 


\uTHoRITY on Agri- 
—— ulture and Domestic Affairs, 


sud a Cho rh-Toned and Popular Literary and 
Family Paper. No other journal in its sphere has 
1a large a le Corps ef Editors and Contributors, 
aid none Inprises 80 many Departments or so great u 
subjects, Illustrations, ete National in Cha 
acter and Object nd adapted to both Town and Count 
has ardent admirers in every State, Territory and Pre 
on the Continent. Ever earnestly advocating the 
ud Int rests of the Industrial Classes, Moone s 
kW- YORKER has long been the 
FARM bagel FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 
al portant Sphe 0 
! =m iT ng m . t 'T el ind the discussion 
ich T e Topics a8 are of parat t interest to I 
ng Peop t employs the a lest tale nt in the land, and 


furl BEsT PAPER for 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTIOULTORIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, Etc. 


pains will be red to render the 


shes 


future no ~ 
ible to the Rural and Indu 


er indispens trial Population 

if a >» Country, aud a welcome cuest at every fireside it 
may visit. The Reading fer Family and Young 
with appropriate illustrations, will receive it 


attention, while none of the Practical 
glected—our aim being to ExcKI 
and to furnish the best combined 
ind FAMILY NEWSPAPER obtainable 


rease " care and 
De ‘partments will be 1 
n every and all teature= 
RURAL, LITERARY 


STYLE, TERMS, Ete. 


ao me's RURAI Ni w YorRKER contains Sixteen Quarto 
Pages, week hie and protusely illustrated and neatly 
Prit nt Only $2.50 per vear—in clubs of ten or more, 
$2 Aa Now time to subscribe for 1874. Great 
Pr ul os Or Conk Commissions to Chub Agents ee 
nens, Premium Lists, etc., sent FREE to all disposed t 
tas Agents Address, D. D. T. MOORE, N. Y. City. 


WEBST me PATENT 











ue 

} 

hong: ne oda S71. Awaided first premium 
it I it Institute Fairs, 1871 


Is me of the most 7 t inventions of the age The 
most perfe ct Button- note Worker ever inrented 
simple that a child can we it more pertect button-hole 
with it than the most ex} hand can work with 
outit. Local and Traveling Agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 
per cent. profit. Sample Bulton-hole Worker and semple 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a ne with full direc 
tions for use, with sample 6f our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents Address, WEBSTER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY. Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please state in 
what paper you saw this. 952-55 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


oxtraordinary Drawing 


stu, 1875, 


So 


enenced 


it case, 


Or DeceMBER 


Only 16,000 Tickets—1 prize to every 7 tickets 

2097 Prizes, amounting to............. . $1,200,000 

cS Seep 500,000 

1 Prize ot ee ee ee 100,000 

1 Prize of a sane ae 50,000 

2 Prizes each of 25.000 

4 Prizes each of 10,000 

10 Prizes each of 5.000 

475 Prizes each of 500 
Circulars with foll information sent free Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer 

j and General Agent, 30 Liberty St. New York 

MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 


Me 945-55 


NOVELTY CO., Biddeford, 


$375 : 


4 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


. Chimney Corner, 


READY 


No. 449, NOW 





“FOUND IN THE CHIMNEY CORNER 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 
NUMBER 29 

LILY OF 


ETERNAL PEACE 


| MARBEL’S CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS IN THE NURSERY. 
THE CHRISTMAS DINNER: HOW IT WAs 
STOLEN, AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


Continuation of the Two Admirable Conti: ued 
Ser ials, 


THE STORY OF A BIRTH, 


AND 


WILD TOM OF CAMBRIDGE: 


apY EVERY Monpay Prick 10 Ctxis 


Subscription, 94 a year. 


RANK TESLD FE 
587 Pear 








5, 
? 


eee 


288 


Tomes, Melvain & Co, ' 


6 Maiden Lane, 


FINE FANCY GOODS, 


Have received a Large Consignment of 


RICH JE Ww ELRY, 


Made to order, but not deliv uence of th 
panic, con isting of Sots and Half Sete of Cox 1, Stone 
Camco, Amethyst, Pearl, All-Gold, ete., et Locket 
Necklaces, Bracelets, etc., etc. ; all of Unest workman 


ship and warranted 0 








ITARTFORD.CONN. 


“Apply to any y Age nt or the C Company. 


N. 


Robes de Chambre 


AND 


House Coats. 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large Assortment, 


—€ 7 C. C. GUNTHER'S SONS (pen Evenings During this Month. 
UNION ADAMS & CO, 


ARE OFFERING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


E. A. NEWELL, | 
727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place. 





And Not 


—=ASKEFY= “Wear Out, 


WILL WIND 


ANY WATCH 


Vat f ples sent ma 
J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lar a 


NICOLL, THE LL ayaa 
143 BO WERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 
Pants to Order, $6.00. | 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8,00, | 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure, o-tf 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


ALBERT COLES offers this Stock of Silver Ware at 
Retail, for the Holiday Trade, at No.6 LIBERTY PLACE, | 
near Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor 951-55-0 








| INCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE 








oa OFTE macli-mel tae 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 


DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


» 8le BROADWAY.N.Y. 


POMMERY 


SEC. CHAMPACNES. 
Henkell & Co. Hock Wines. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES CRAEF, Sole Agent, 
NEW One. K __ See 56-0 


a day made by canvassing | 
for this Me agazine—now 
in its 14th volume—with 
the Oil Chromo, THE 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
14x20 inches. Our monthly subscription edition has 
exceeded 117,000 copies, and we hope to start the new 
year and new volume with the _ “st subse ee list of 
any Magazine ever published; therefore soli cit Ex- 
perienced Canvassers ont others to id at 
Once for terms and Specimen Magazine 

ag A few experienced men wa nted as 
General Agents. 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
41 Park Row, New York City, or ean N. Y. 











CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 
$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO., 

P. 0. Box 3316 75 and 77 Nassau 8t., New York 
935-86 o 


N. Y. = STEAM POWER CO., 


30 Cortlandt Street. 
New York. 

Sy upe ‘rior STEAM ENGINES AND 
Boiters, by special machinery and 
du oii ation of parts. They are Safe, 
Economical, | ly Managed and not 
liable to derangement Their Com 
BINED ENGINE AND BoiLer is pecu- 
liarly adapted to all purposes re 

= quiring small power. More than 400 
ee mam engines, from 2 to 100 horse-power, 
in use, Send for illustrated circular, 





| twenty years, still adheres to its original intention of ¢ de al 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


i "» 
Ait, 


SMALL FAVORS 
PRESIDENT CasteLan—‘ Here, Mr. Fish, take your little ship before 
and preven 8 our 8 & ailing it from hi m. 
lF ISH * Any little thing arill do so lo 


THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


Will that satisfy you for the blood of Fry?’ 
iq as the Spanish people won't feel badly.” 


502 & 504 Broadway, 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS, 


AND ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Sealskin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, ATGREATLY | 


REDUCED PRICES 


SUSPENDERS, 


|C artwright & Warner’s 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS 


And also have a fine variety of 


Cardigan Jackets, 


SUITABLE FOR 


502 & 504 BROADWAY. | 











HANDEKERCHIEPFS, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 


Robes, Rugs, Ete, | 
| HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





SJanvany 3, 1874. 


| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
| Organs & Selodeons. 


| The Oldest, Largest and Most Per Manufactory in 
| the United S 


53,000 


No other Musica) Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 
Ba Send for Price Lists 
o Address 


BUFFALO, N. ¥e 


‘“ “THE — CLUB SKATE”’ 








Can be adjusted instantly. Requires 


no heel plate 


, 


traps or key Made of the best welded steel, and ¢ 

pair warranted. Sampk ent C.0.D. Price, No. 1, 
| blued tops, $6 ; No. 2, full polished, $7 ; or nickel-plated, 

$9. We make the following size s 9, 935.10, 10 

il 11, inches When you ¢ length of shoe 

worn PE CK & SN¥ DE RR, 

Manufacturers, 126 1 Street, 
B@ N. B.—Send stamp for our New ¢ ie of all 
styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, et 951-53 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEnL PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
| Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


fi BUILDERS SEND FOR CATALOGUF. A. J. BICK 
my Cuban Volunteer wakes NELL & CO., 27 Warren St., N.Y. 0 


‘Silver Plated Ware. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
550 BROADWAY N. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the American 
Institute, 1873. 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 


**We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 
this country, and we believe in the 


world. They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. Awarded a Silver 
Medal.” a 





—~ 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 





Grand, Square, and U pright Pianos, | 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 5th AVE. | 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 





THE 


ANAHEIM 


WINES AND "LIQUORS. 


Our house, under the same management as for the last 





ing only in absolutely pure goods, the age making the ARE THE BEST 
only difference in price. We carry a heavy stock of he 
in store and in U. S. Bonded Warehouse, and can supply | 
families, or the trade, at as low rates as any house in the | 
business; our facilities and sales being such that we are | 
enabled to ord ds in lar quantities, thereby assur 





13 Barclay St., N. Y. 


er goods rgeé quantities, thereby ass 
ing us full discounts. We keep all the popular brands and JOHNSTON, THE JEWELER, 
GENT for AMERICAN WATCHES, | 
of Broome St., New | 

OWNED SINCE 1858. Scotch and Irish Whisky since | york, offers $100,000 worth of fine WATCHES, | 
1860. Port Wine imported by us, in cases, in 1858. Old | JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER & SILVER-PLATED WARE, oLDE! 
hes 


vintages known, and make a specialty of keeping very } 


old goods, among which are RUMS THAT WE HAVE 150 Bowery, cor. 


Madeira bottled in 1825 and 1830. Very fine Wine vinted 
in 1848, imported fn 1866, $2.50 per bottle. Old Kellar 
Bourbon Whiskies, crop of 1858, bought of IVES, 
BEECHER & CO., in 1862. Brandies of 1795, 1805, 1809, | 
1830 to 1865, | 

OUR 8. 0. P. OLD, MELLOW AND RELIABLE, $1.50 
per bottle, or $7 a 
sold at the above low price as : » pes ialty 

MU MM’S Wines at $21 per case, currency 

THE PLE AS ANT \ ALLEY WINE COMPANY'S still 
and sparkling Wines are honest and pure wines, they set 
well on the stoma h, and leave no disagreeable feelings 
afterwards, are cheaper, and, to an unprejudiced person 
far superior to any foreign article = 


a. BB. BiIRE c& CO.” 
pe No. 69 Fulton Street, New ‘York. _ 


at PANIC PRICES, from n 
sold on the installment plan 


THE CELEBRATED 


Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


A. | FRANKFIELD & co., 
| JEWELERS. 


Printing Presses. 74,203" ping. 


es Si 3 

S6 Vo + ty Bey .o ‘$1 I le ~, hg 4 Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, French Cuckoo 
Business Men do thet rown Printing and Ad- | American Clocks, in great varicty 
vertsing. Boys and Amateurs bate delight prices 

ful amifsement ae mom vey nm ys 9. Send 
for circular, spe 


Tanufac 
KEL SE ¥ “ Co., ‘Meriden, c 


946-52 eow 


$20 A DAY FOR AGENTS 








| Selling the Ladies’ 


se (with directions) of | gold edges and clasp; contains $1.15 worth of usefu 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE Seats sada” fella a a sight One Sania o cents - to 
Hom«eops ver Pharm ey, 1205 Broad- | styles for $1, with two orders for jewelry, all post-paid 
Way, corner 29th St., and 10; i, \ve., | CITY NOVELTY CO., 108 South Sti St. ‘Philad Ipt hia, Pa, 


near 12th St i | tt 


SUPERIOR FITTING SHIRTS. 





95 


2 California Wines | 


JOHN F. CARR & CO., 


yw till the Holidays. Watches 


gallon, bought at half its value, and REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


_AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
209 Sixth Avenue, corner of Fourteenth 
Street: 


323 ghth Avenue, corner of Twenty 
Wat oe Diamonds Gold and Cc 


Casket—a beautiful box, book-style, 


PARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK DRESS. | 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FRED’K M,. PERRIN, 715 Broadway, cor. Washington PI 


+600 


TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St.. N.Y. 


ROYAL SAXON 
| COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 
100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594. 116 N } 


| 
} = pansies — 
! 





vassau St., New Y ork. 878-90 






«de bre oe 


pet: S*T- y MEDICAL 
M scoveRY 


cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula t 
a common Blotch or 7 ommpre. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Fac ec, Boils, Car- 
bune les, Erysipelas and Liver Cem- 
plaint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Sw ellings and Sores 
Paine in Bones and Sore Throat caus ona 
Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
| By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening coug ? 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. So! 
by all Druggists)5 R. V. PIERC -; ™. D., 
World's Dispersary, Buffalo, N.Y 
ral 952 76 eow 0 
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and 
at mi anal acturers 


o | GREAT HOUSEHOLD BLESSING. 


The PATENT RUBBER 
STOOP COVER. Absolute 
safety against slipping 
Forming the cheapest and 
most ornamental cover in the 
world. The greatest chance 
A y¥ to make money. Apply at 
$1 once, and secure exclusive 
| territory. Send for terms for 

City or State rights to R. LO FORTES, 998 Sixth Avenue, 


il | 
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New York 
y; with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, 
the cheapest and best. Catalogue and sam- 
| Ples free. E. M. DOUGLASS, Brattleboro, Vt 


923-939-eow 0 

















